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THE OLD FACTOEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

A MANUFAOTTTRER OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

OxV a certain winter's evening, in the first half 
of the present century, a man and a boy were 
seated in the principal room of a dwelling, 
described in the rate book of the township in 
which it was situated as "Moor well Mansion 
House." 

Before them was a table littered with shirts, 
collars, stockings, and other articles of apparel. 

The room, though sufficiently comfortable, 
was far from being richly furnished. In a recess 
opposite the single window, with its white cotton 
blinds and dimity curtains, stood a massive old- 
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fashioned mahogany sideboard. At one side of 
the hearth was placed a painted rocking-chair; 
at the other a large easy-chair with a printed 
cover. -The remaining chairs, of which there 
were some half-dozen, as well as the solitary sofa, 
were upholstered in black horsehair. A common 
and much-worn carpet concealed the floor. The 
parlour was lighted by a pair of candles, in long 
brass sticks, which appeared to require frequent 
snuffing, and a coal fire blazed brightly in a 
high hob-ended grate. 

The only works of art visible on the walls 
were engravings of the " Cottar's Saturday Night " 
and " Sunday Morning," a coloured print of the 
baptism by immersion of a crowd of negro 
neophytes in a river of Madagascar, and a 
portrait of the first Sir Kobert Peel. 

The man's occupation at this particular 
moment was writing names on the collars, shirts, 
and pocket-handkerchiefs which were handed to 
him from time to time by the boy — a task that, 
to judge by his intent look, and the protruded 
tongue which followed automatically the move- 
ments of his pen, was attended with no little 
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difficulty, and seemed to demand considerable 
concentration of mind. When he had finished 
a name he would hand the article inscribed to 
the boy, who thereupon rubbed it industriously 
on an Italian iron to fix the ink. 

The writer was broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, and long-limbed; and though his hair 
was scanty and his mutton-chop whiskers showed 
a good deal of gray, he was stiU in the prime of 
life. His eyes were light blue, his teeth white 
and strong; his nose was aquiline, his com- 
plexion healthy and high-coloured, and, albeit 
his square jaws and compressed lips denoted 
much decision of character, the general expression 
of his countenance was one of geniality and 
good nature — rusticity, some people considered 
it — ^but those who in their dealings with him 
presumed on this supposed simplicity were apt 
to be rather painfully undeceived. As for dress, 
he wore an old black swallow- tailed coat, a broad, 
black stock, a blue plush waistcoat, and plaid 
trousers, all considerably the worse for wear. 
This man, by name Adam Blackthome, was the 
owner of the Old Factory. 
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The boy ironing the linen, as the cast of his 
features abundantly testified, notwithstanding 
that his nose turned up instead of turning down 
and his hair was long and dark, was his son. 
The lad's name, which was being so extensively 
recorded, was Adam Francis Blackthome. It 
was the result of a compromise between his 
parents. The mother had been desirous of 
bestowing on her fibrstborn so^ her husband's 
patronymic, just as it was ; but he, having a 
horror of being called old, and above all, " Old 
Adam," had insisted on the introduction of a 
second name, and in the end it had been agreed 
that, while the child's legal appellation should be 
Adam Francis, his every-day name was to be 
Frank, and as Frank he was ever afterwards 
known. 

The litter of linen on the table was due ta 
the fact that Frank, now in his twelfth year, was 
going next day to Bigwater's boarding-school at 
Yewdale, and as this would be the first time he 
had ever left home, except for an occasional trip 
to Blackpool, there was naturally some excitement 
in the family and a good deal of packing up. 
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" Is that the last, Frank ? " asked Adam, 
as he penned, for about the fiftieth time that 
evening, the name of his son and heir. 

" One more shirt, father, that's all ; here it is." 
"Well, it is a dree job. Fm not sorry it is 
nearly done. You'll be well set up with clothea; 
you will that. I hope you'll work hard and 
make the most of your opportunities. I never 
had such a chance, nor never a Blackthorne 
before me. All th' schooling ever I got was 
two years at old Nanny Eaddle's at Four Lane 
Ends, and a twelvemonth, barring haytime and 
seed-time, with Mr. Priestley at Brookside. I've 
had to work, and work hard, ever sin' I was 
eleven years old. And it'll cost a bonny penny, 
too, one way and another. Look at all these 
clothes. And then th' school bill will be coming 
in, and I make no doubt it'll be a big 'un. 
Thirty pounds a year, Mr. Bigwater says his 
terms are, and ten to one there'll be three or 
four pounds more for extras. And th' times are 
most terrible bad; I never knew 'em worse. 
We haven't sold a piece for going in three 
months, and we have a matter of twenty thou- 
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sand or more pUed up, here and in Manchester. 
Ten thousand pounds they're worth, if they're 
worth a penny. That's a loss of five hundred 
pounds a year, reckoning no more than five per 
cent. — ten pounds a week as clean gone as if it 
were thrown down th' brook — and unless a 
tradesman can do better with his brass than 
five per cent., he mut as well stop i' bed." 

" Are we going to run short time, father ? " 

" Why, what makes you ask ? Has somebody 
been saying go ? " asked Adam, sharply. 

*'It was only Jack o' Jonathans. He was 
saying in th' watch-house last night as some of 
th' mills at Eedbum are going on short time, 
and we might happen be doing th' same." 

" I wish Jack o' Jonathans would mind his 
own business. No, we are not going on short 
time. I lose by every piece as I make, I know, 
but then if I don't make a good deal I shall 
be ruined. Either full time '^or none — that's 
my motto. Go on as hard as you can or shut 
up altogether ; there's nowt »else for it. We 
work twelve hours a day now, and I'd run 
thirteen if th' law would let us, and I ask no 
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man on th' ground to work harder than I do 
myself. But them o' this generation doesn't 
know what work is ; they're getting lazy — 
that's what they are." 

" Shall I have to learn Latin, father ? " 
interrupted Frank, who was thinking more 
about Bigwater's school than the economical 
advantages of long time. 

" No ; what's the use of Latin ? Learn as 
much French as you like, and arithmetic and 
grammar, and to write a good hand. That's 
all I want, and I don't care how soon you are 
ready to come and help me in th' factory. 
You should learn a good deal in three or four 
years — quite enough for a business man, and 
more would do you more harm than good. Do 
you know what Mr. George Bowles said ? — and 
he should know ; for he went to Oxford and cost 
his father a mint o' money for his education." 

'' No ; what did he say ? " 

*'He said as learning Latin and Greek, 
and drinking wine after dinner, never did 
make a tradesman and never would." 

"But I have heard you say many a time 
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that the Bowleses made all their money by 
manufacturing and calico printing." 

" And so they did ; but Mr. George made 
nowt. He could spend fast enough, but he 
never earned nor gained a shilling in his life — 
it was his father and his uncles, they made all 
th' brass, and they were only plain men, plainly 
educated. If th' old folks had brought him 
up as they were brought up themselves, he 
might have been carrying th' business on yet, 
and that would ha' been a vast sight better 
than idling i' London one half o' the year and 
sporting t'other, would not it ? But here comes 
mother, and I'll be hanged if she is not bringing 
some more things to mark. I shall know thy 
name soon, lad." 

Adam Blackthome's wife was a few years 
younger than himself, and looked younger than 
she was ; for her black hair was unstreaked by 
gray, and though the bloom of youth had 
vanished from her cheeks, they were still rosy 
with the hue of health, and her soft, brown 
eyes were little less bright than when they had 
fired Adam's heart twenty years before. A 
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single glance at her face was sufl&cient to show 
where Frank had got his nez retroussS^ but her 
nose, far from turning up impudently or offen- 
sively, was delicately curved, and her nostrils 
were so fine and thin, her lips so shapely and 
her teeth so white, that people who thought 
that beauty is, or ought to be, inseparable from 
gentle birth sometimes said that Kachel Black- 
thome had the look of a noble lady. Her 
hands, though well formed, were large and 
strong, and had the appearance of being used 
rather for work than kept for show. Her dress, 
which was of almost Quaker-like simplicity, 
consisted of a plain net cap, a merino gown, 
and a black apron. 

To-night her generally cheerful countenance 
wore a somewhat melancholy air, for the 
approaching departure of her boy was a sore 
trouble to her; but she had been trained in a 
stern school — taught from her youth upward that 
too much love for the creature was a sin — and 
she struggled hard, and with almost success, to 
repress all outward manifestation of her feelings, 

"It's only two more shirts," she said de- 
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precatingly, in answer to her husband's remark. 
*• I don't know how often they wash at Bigwater's, 
and I should not like anyone to say that I sent 
Frank off to school ill provided." 

" 111 provided I " echoed Adam. " Why, it 
seems to me as IVe marked linen enough to- 
night to last him a year o' Sundays, and never a 
washing day among 'em. I don't know how 
you'll get it all into his trunk. Come along, 
Frank, let's polish 'em off." 

Just as the last shirt had been "polished off" 
and placed in Frank's trunk, which stood on 
two chairs in one corner of the room, a servant 
entered. 

" If you please, master, Yorkshire Joe's in 
the kitchen," she said. 

"Tell him to come forrud," answered Adam. 

Yorkshire Joe came "forrud," accordingly. 
He was a middle-sized, muscular, wirily built, 
red-haired, brown-faced fellow of about thirty, 
T^ith a look and dress half-labourer, half-groom, 
Joe, in fact, was both these and many things 
besides — the best and most profitable servant 
Adam Blackthorne^ possessed. He looked after 
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the horse and gig and had charge of one of the 
cart horses as well ; took care of the poultry 
and pigs, and the factory gas, oiled the main 
shafting, and went twice a week to Eedburn for 
provender, grains, and change for the work- 
people's wages. He was also a first-rate hedger 
and ditcher and rough waller ; could do a bit of 
slating and thatching ; had once built, almost 
unaided, a very passable house, and yet thought 
himself well paid with fifteen shillings a week. 

" Well, Joe," said his master, *' have you got 
all ready for to-morrow ? " 

" Ay, I think I have. Fve bedded th' mare 
down and shoo's finished her feed. Shoo'ill be 
i' good fettle for th' jorna' to-morrow. I washed 
th' gig this afternoon, and th' harness I cleaned 
o' Saturday." 

" And how about the gas ? " 

"The gasometer is nearly full. I think 
there's welly (nearly) enough to last to-morrow 
o'er. Tommy Upsteps 'uU charge th' retorts and 
keep th' fires up till I get back." 

"That's right. And now how much brasa 
will you want, think you ? " 
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" I cannot justly say ; this'U be my fost 
joma' to Yewdale. There's a matter o' four bars 
this side Haslingden — how many there is at 
t'other side I donut know. And then I*se have 
to bait both going and coming, and put up an 
hour or so at th' far end. One way and another, 
I dassay it'll cost welly twelve shillings." 

" God bless me, Joe, that's a lot o' brass ! 
You want to ruin me, I think. Here's half-a- 
sovereign — you must be careful and make it do. 
Take some proven (provender) with you, and 
then you'll only have to pay for a feed or two 
of hay. What time will you start, do you 
think ? " 

" As soon as Frank's getten his breakfast and 
I can have his boxes. How would half-past six 
do?" 

" Can you be ready then, Eachel ? " asked 
Adam, turning to his wife. 

**Yes. You can come for his boxes at six, 
Joe, and Frank shall be ready half an hour later 
at the latest." 

" That's aw, I think— isn't it ? " 

" Ay, that's all, Joe ; you may lock up and 
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go home. Take care of yourself to-morrow, and 
see as you get back sober." 

" Sober ! How can I do owt else ? I shall 
not have above threepence, or, maybe, sixpence 
left o' this hoaf sovereign after I've paid th' bars 
and baits, and getten a bit o' cheese and bread 
for myser — and how's a chap to get sprung, 
much less drunk, out o' that, will you tell me ? 
Good neet to you aw." 

Yorkshire Joe, notwithstanding his many 
high qualities, was unhappily not quite perfect. 
Being human, he had his faults, chief whereof 
was a weakness for beer ; but his favourite tipple 
was buttered gin, in which, nevertheless, by 
reason of its comparative costliness, he could 
only rarely indulge. *'A chap may sup a shil- 
ling's worth of buttered gin in no time," he was 
wont to say, " and then he's no more than sharp 
fresh." On the whole, therefore, Joe found it 
expedient to stick to ale, which he liked, how- 
ever, to take occasionally fettled — hot, with a 
dash of rum in it, nutmegged, and well sugared. 
Fortunately for him he had an excellent wife, 
who looked well after him ; and being conscious 
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of his besetting vice, he invariably gave up all' 
his wage to her, all save a single shilling, that he 
kept for ** spending brass " — if he could be said 
to keep that which, in the course of two or three 
hours thereafter, invariably went to swell the 
Saturday night receipts of the landlord of The 
Blazing Stump, or him of The Coach and Horses. 
It was only on such extraordinary occasions as 
the general day of his club (Joe was an Ancient 
Druid), or the funeral of a friend, that he 
greatly exceeded in his own neighbourhood. 
But when he went on a journey and fell into 
strange company, especially if he had a few 
loose shillings in his pocket, or if anybody 
offered to stand treat (he was never known to 
refuse treat), his fate was sealed ; and he was 
apt in these circumstances to come home very 
drunk indeed — holding on to the cart tail, or 
fast asleep among his " proven " sacks — to the 
g^t dU^rt of hi> JLr. who, once when he 
found him in this state, ducked him with his 
own hands in the cold-water lodge by way of 
sobering him, a lesson that he did not soon 
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forget, and the remembrance of which kept him 
steady the greater part of a year. 

Seeing that Joe was often trusted with 
money, especially on his Friday trips to Eedburu, 
when he took bank-notes and brought back 
change for wages — it was remarkable that no 
serious mishap had ever befallen him. But he 
was very shrewd, and even in his cups quite able 
to take care of himself. 



CHAPTER IL 



A VISITOR. 



"Now," said Adam Blackthome, as Joe closed 
the door behind him, " Fm going to have a pipe ; 
and Rachel, ring th' bell, FU take a glass of 
home-brewed with it/' 

Then, suiting the action to the word, he 
reached from a shelf behind his arm-chair a long 
pipe of the sort known as " churchwarden," filled 
it with " returns " from an iron tobacco-box, 
and proceeded to smoke with much seeming 
serenity and satisfaction, while his wife and son 
completed the packing of the latter's boxes. 
This had gone on for some time, and Adam had 
nearly finished his pipe and glass of home- 
brewed ale, when the parlour door again opened, 
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and the same servant who had appeared before 
announced another visitor. 

"If you please, master," she said, "a man 
wants to see you in the kitchen." 

" Who is he, Jane ? " 

"A man that used to work at the factory. 
I believe it is him as they call Little Fourteen, 
sir," added the girl with a smile. " He says he 
wants his wage." 

At the mention of this name Adam Black- 
thorne's face underwent a most portentous 
change ; his eyes seemed to take another colour, 
his brows contracted, and his expression of 
geniality turned into one of almost ferocity. 

" ril wage him ! " he exclaimed, springing 
from his chair. 

Mrs. Blackthome, when she heard this excla- 
mation, and noticed the change that had come 
over her husband's countenance, seemed greatly 
alarmed. She laid her hand on his arm. 

" Don't lose your temper," she said. " Adam, 
don't." 

"You need not be afraid, Kachel; I will 
keep as quiet as I can. I promised never to 

VOL. I. * C 
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strike anybody again, and you know I have 
alwajrs kept my word. But I cannot put up 
with this sort of thing any longer. I shall give 
this fellow a lesson." 

And shaking off his wife's hand he strode 
across the narrow lobby into the kitchen. It 
was not large, yet quite in proportion to the size 
of the house, and well filled with furniture and 
etceteras. There were a big range and a bright 
fire, a mantelpiece adorned with burnished 
utensils of copper and tin ; sundry hams and a 
large bread cratch crowded with oatcake hung 
from the ceiling ; one of the walls was taken up 
with plated dish covers and another with a plate 
rack, underneath which stood a long dresser. 

Two servant girls sat sewing near the fire, 
and Little Fourteen occupied a chair at the end 
of the dresser. As Adam entered he stood up. 
There was nothing in the man's appearance to 
show how he had come by his byname, for, 
though lanky, he was rather over than under 
middle height. It had indeed been bestowed 
upon him many years before at a time when he 
was very short for his age, and gave slight 
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promise of growing any longer ; and nicknames 
in Lancashire, once conferred, generally cling 
to a man during his life and not rarely live 
after him. Hence Little Fourteen had almost 
forgotten the sound of his own surname ; had 
probably not beard it since be was married some 
eight or ten years before. Even his wife called 
him ** Fourteen" as often as she called him. 
" Jim." Though he rose when Adam came into 
the kitchen he did not uncover, factory operatives 
at that time not being much given to over- 
respectfulness of bearing in the presence of their 
"betters." 

Little Fourteen wore a " slink " (black 
oilskin) cap, while a red woollen comforter was 
folded many times round his neck and partially 
covered his lantern jaws, black with a stubble of 
several days' growth. His fustian jacket and 
trousers were dark and stiny, and he gave forth 
an odour compounded in about equal proportions 
of rum, sperm oil, and stale tobacco. 

" Well, what does thou want ? " said Adam, 

eyeing him sternly. 

"I've come for my wage, mayster; they 

2 
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would not give it to my wife when she went to 
th' factory last pay-day, so IVe come to ax yo' ! " 

" Thou knows quite well why they did not 
give her thy wage ; thou knows thou left with- 
out notice, and them as leaves without notice 
forfeits all wages due to 'em at th' time of their 
leaving. Thou knows as thou went away in 
the middle of a week without a word and left 
thy wheels standing." 

" That's true, mayster ; that's true ; I cannot 
deny it. But th' work were that there d — d 
bad, mayster, I wor fair sick on it. I never 
see sich work in o' my life, and I've been in a 
wheelhouse ever sin' I wor eight year old. Th^ 
ends kept breaking that feat as I fair thought 
it wor snowing i' th' hoile. So I put on my 
jacket and went and geet a shop at Rawnsley's." 

"Thou knows. Fourteen, as that's nowt at 
all to do with it. We give and take a month's 
notice, and th' rules are hung up in every room, 
so as everybody can read 'em ; and if the work 
was a bit bad, what then ? We cannot always 
keep it good ; it isn't always good at Rawnsley's^ 
rU be bound." 
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"I have never read your rules, mayster — 
'cause why ? I never larnt to read. But Fve 
heard 'em read, and Fve heard 'em talked about, 
and folk says as they are not fair between mon 
and mon. You give and take a month's notice I 
We mun alius give a month's sushow (in any 
case) ; but th' rules says as if hands spoils their 
work, uses bad language, comes late of a 
morning, goes oflf without leave, doesn't do aa 
they're toud, and so on, we can be bagged 
(discharged) bout notice. Dun yo' think as 
that's fair, mayster ? " 

" Why isn't it fair ? We cannot keep folks 
as spoils their work, can we ? " 

" Why should we be forced to stop with a 
mayster, then, as spoils his work and doesn't give 
a mon a chance of addling (earning) a living. 
If I make bad work, yo' bag me ; but if yo' give 
me bad stuff to spin, I'm forced to go on with 
it for a month, or loise five or six days' wage, 
and happen be persecuted and sent to prison 
into th' bargain. Dun yo' call that reyt, 
Mayster Blackthome ? " 

^^No more of this nonsense," said Adam 
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fiercely, to whom these arguments soimded like 
rank treason. ^'Thou has forfeited thy wage, 
I tell thee, and thou 11 never get a penny of 
it while thy heart beats. Come, now, be oflf ? " 

"Fse not stir out of here, mayster," said 
Little Fourteen (who had evidently been drink- 
ing), sitting down in his chair again, and thrust- 
ing his hands doggedly into his breeches pockets. 
" I'se not stir out of here till yo' give me my 
wage, fifteen shilling and sixpence-hopenny." 

" Will thou go quietly now ? " repeated 
Adam, whose eyes by this time were literally 
blazing with anger ; " if thou doesn't, it will be 
worse for thee." 

" Not till I get my wage." 

" Well, then, I'll put thee out and dap thee 
in a place where thou 'U not be quite so com- 
fortable as sitting in that chair, or by th' fireside 
at The Blazing Stump." 

Then, without more ado, Adam tore Little 
Fourteen from his chair, and seizing him by his 
coat collar and the waistband of his trousers, 
lifted him from his feet. 

The spinner, who was little more than a 
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child in the powerful grasp of bis late master, 
feeling that open fight was out of the question, 
tried to save himself by making a desperate 
clutch at the pot-rail, when down it came with a 
run, amid a chorus of screams from poor Mrs. 
Blackthome and her maids ; and an avalanche of 
crockery fell crashing on the stone floor of the 
kitchen. 

" Open th' door, Jane," shouted Adam, with- 
out heeding the ruin of his wife's crockery. But 
Jane, who seemed half-frightened out of her 
senses, stood stock-still and made no attempt to 
obey the order. 

" Open th' door, Frank, or '' 

Frank, who seemed also to be somewhat 
scared, yet had not lost all his presence of mind, 
ran forward and did as his father bade him. 

" Now, go and open th' yard door.'' 

This order was also promptly obeyed. 

Little Fourteen struggled hard to free him- 
self from Adam's grasp. But it was no use ; he 
was partly carried, partly dragged, through the 
kitchen door, and down a long paved yard, 
bordered by poplar trees, into a narrow black 
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road, on the farther side of which ran a brook 
some two or three feet deep. 

" Don't throw me in, mayster 1 Don't throw 
me in ! " screamed Little Fourteen. 

But this appeal had no effect on Adam, and 
shaking himself free from the man's grasp, he 
half pushed, half dropped him into the water. 

" There," he said, " that's thy wage, and it's 
all as thou '11 ever get." 

As Little Fourteen scrambled out of the 
brook his teeth chattered with cold, and he 
muttered curses loud and deep. *' Yo' '11 catch 
it for this, Blackthorne," he shouted after Adam 
as the latter went back towards the house. 
" I'll ha^e law on yo' for this, yo' owd tyrant, 
or we'll two yo' some neet and give yo' a good 
hiding." 

Then, fearing that Adam might perchance 
return, and throw him into the brook a second 
time, Little Fourteen ran down the road as fast 
as his legs would carry him, in the direction of 
The Blazing Stump. 



CHAPTER III. 

A SCHOOL OP THE OLD SORT. 

The parting between Mrs. Blackthorne and her 
boy was a trial to both of them, especially to 
her; for she was passionately, almost weakly, 
fond of her children, and Frank had never in 
his life before been away from her more than a 
day and a night She would fain have kept 
him at home a little longer, but her husband had 
■decided that he must go to Bigwater's after 
Christmas; and when once Adam Blackthorne 
had made up his mind, it was not easy to turn 
him from his purpose. As for Frank, he had 
only himself to blame for this resolution of his 
father's. For two or three years he had been 
a day scholar at Dr. Leatherlad's Fern Grove 
Academy, whither, but for an unlucky chance 
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that befell liim, lie might have continued to go 
two or three years longer. 

Dr. Leatherlad was a decidedly clever man, 
and by no means a bad teacher, but having many 
irons in the fire (being at the same time 
pedagogue, popular preacher, public lecturer, and 
literary character), he had to leave his scholars 
and masters pretty much to their own devices ; 
and the qualifications of the latter being on a par 
with their pay, which was as low as the Doctor 
could make it, the progress of the boys, as well 
. as the discipline of the school, naturally left 
much to be desired. Fortunately for him, 
however, the parents of his pupils seemed in- 
sensible or indifferent to these deficiencies, and 
as Fern Grove Academy was the only respect- 
able establishment of the sort in the neighbour- 
hood, it flourished exceedingly, and made Dr. 
Leatherlad a very comfortable income. As for 
the boys, the school was exactly to their liking ; 
they could learn almost as little as they liked, 
play truant when it pleased them, and if they 
came late in a morning it was the easiest thing 
in the world by creeping into the school 
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unobserved to escape punishment There were 
no weekly or monthly reports to parents, no 
study plans, no examinations ; nor had anybody 
ever taken it upon him to express a doubt as to 
the efficiency of the instruction given at the 
Academy. Save for one drawback, indeed, Feru 
Grove would have been a perfect elysium for idle 
boys and incompetent ushers. Now and again 
— three or four times in the course of the half 
year, perhaps — Dr. Leatherlad, wakening up as 
from a dream, would take it into his head to look 
into things for himself and test the progress of 
his scholars ; and on these occasions there was 
the very deuce to pay. Descending suddenly from 
his rostrum in the bay window, he would go ta 
the first boy that happened to catch his eye and 
inquire what he was doing. Perhaps the poor 
wretch would be learning his multiplication 
table. 

" Very good," would say the Doctor calmly,. 
" then you know how much twelve times twelve 
make ? " 

" Yes, sir, please, sir, a hundred and fourteen." 

** Ah 1 a hundred and fourteen ! " 
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" If you please, sir, I have not got as fax as 
that yet, sir," 

"How far have you got then — do you know 
five times ? " 

** Yes, sir, I know five times." 

'' Five times five, then ? " 

" Fifteen." 

" Four times four ? " 

" Twenty-four." 

" Go to my desk, sir, and remain there until 
I come." 

" What are you doing, Collins ? Ah 1 the 
pence table. Come, now, a hundred pence ? " 

" If you please, sir, a hundred pence are six 
and eightpence." 

" Indeed ? And eighty pence ? " 

"Three and fourpence." 

" That wiU do. Go to my desk." 

" And what are you about. Smith ? A Latin 
exercise ? How do you construe Poeta nascitur 
nonJUy " 

" A poet — a poet — a poet — (then desperately) 
3, poet had a fit." 

"A poet had a fit indeed I FU make you 
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have a fit you won't soon forget, my boy. Join 
Collins and Jones at my desk this instant." 

And so Leatherlad passed at hazard from one 
boy to another, and as hardly one could answer 
satisfactorily there would soon be fifteen or 
twenty trembling victims gathered before his 
awfiil throne. Then he would mount his rostrum, 
and drawing forth his cane, carefully pitch-lapped 
at both ends, proceed to deal out execution 
amongst all who had been tried in the balance 
and found wanting. H!e might with equal justice 
have flogged the whole school, for there was 
hardly a boy in it who could have stood the most 
cursory examination ; yet, strong as he was, 
twenty were about as many as he could comfort- 
ably cane at one time ; and he flogged with so 
much energy and eflFect that a rumour ran in 
the school that before becoming schoolmaster and 
clergyman the Doctor had graduated in a black- 
smith's shop. 

For a week or two after a display of this sort 
the Academy was the scene of unwonted dili- 
gence — these, indeed, were the only times any- 
thing was learned — ^but as the recollection of it 
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faded away, old habits gradually resumed their 
sway and boys and ushers became as idle as before. 
All that Frank ever learnt at the Academy was 
to write badly, spell indiflferently, and struggle 
with much difficulty through a sum of long 
division. He played truant sometimes, and 
would probably have played it oftener had he 
not found it on the whole rather duller work 
than being at school. On the other hand, he 
took his time about going in the morning, and at 
whatever hour he left home he rarely reached 
Fern Grove before ten o'clock. These derelic- 
tions were, of course, unknown to his parents. 
The father was too much absorbed in his busi- 
ness to be very mindful of his son's bringing up 
— ^for anything that appeared to the contrary his 
duty in relation thereto was comprised in the 
punctual payment of Dr. Leatherlad's quarterly 
bills — and his mother, poor soul I thought Franky 
was getting on very nicely. He had acquired a 
fair knowledge of sacred history (in which, seeing 
that the Bible was the only reading book in use 
in the lower classes at Fern Grove, there was 
nothing very remarkable), a circumstance that in 
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her opinion was the strongest possible proof of 
the eflficiency of the Leatherlad system, and 
sufficient to have covered a multitude of sins, 
had she discerned any. 

At length, however, an incident befell that 
called Adam Blackthome's attention to his son's 
shortcomings, and suggested to him the* expe- 
diency of placing the lad where he would be 
more sharply looked after than at Fern Grove 
Academy. 

One morning, shortly before the opening of 
our story, happening to pass through the farm- 
yard, which was behind the house, he found 
Frank loitering about with no intention, seem- 
ingly, of doing anything else. 

" What are you doing here, Frank? Why have 
you not gone to school ? " 

" I'm waiting to see the pig killed." 

" To see the pig killed." 

" Yes, and Tm going to help Yorkshire Joe to 
scald and scrape it* Look here (showing an old 
iron candlestick which he intended to use as a 
scraper) ; I shall not be very late for school, you 
know. Joe and old Shep have gone to fetch the 
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pig, and they say .it won't take above half an 
hour to kill and scrape him ; and I do so like to 
scrape a pig." 

"Be off to school this minute, you young 
vagabond ; why you'll be an hour late as it is,"" 
replied his father sternly, though in reality he 
was a good deal amused, and laughed heartily ta 
himself when Frank had disappeared. 

Half an hour later Adam was in his counting- 
house, looking over his invoice book. The 
window opposite where he sat commanded rather 
an extensive view, including a footpath daily 
traversed by Frank on his way to school. This 
footpath ran by the foot of a high wall, on the 
other side of which was a large plantation. 
Adam, happening, by the merest chance, to cast 
his eyes in this direction, saw his son, satchel 
on back, crawling lazily along. Then the lad 
stopped and threw a few stones over the planta- 
tion wall ; next he took off his cap, and after, as 
it seemed, putting a stone inside, threw it also 
over the wall ; whereupon he turned round and 
walked briskly back towards the Old Factory. 

" What dodge is he up to now ? " said 
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Adam to himself, greatly astounded by this 
extraordinary proceeding. 

He soon found out. 

In little more than ten minutes Frank, looking 
greatly distressed, appeared in the counting-house. 

" WeU," said Adam, '' what is it ? " 

''Oh father, my cap has blown over into 
Stimson's plantation. What must I do ? " 

" It's a lie ; I saw you throw it over myself," 
exclaimed Blackthome senior, at the same time 
throwing the ruler which he held in his hand at 
Frank's head. 

Frank dodged, and the ruler flew harmlessly 
through the window. Then he ran down the 
steps (the counting-house was on the first floor) 
two at a time, and did not stop until he had 
reached the bottom. 

" Come here, will you ! " shouted his father. 

"If you'll promise not to lick me, I wiU," 
answered Frank, eyeing his father with a scared 
look. 

'' I'll be ," began Adam furiously. Then, 

seeming suddenly to change his mind, he added, 
" I promise ; I will not lick you." 

VOL. I. D 
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" Nor pull my ears ? " put in Frank, sus- 
piciously. 

"Nor pull your ears, nor lay a finger on 
you. Now go and fetch Tommy Twirler; tell 
him I want him first thing." 

" May I go to the pig-killing after ? " 

" We'll see about that when you come back. 
Fetch Tommy Twirler, I say." 

And Frank, thinking his father's wrath was 
appeased, and that he was free from school for 
that forenoon at least, went in high spirits on 
his errand. 

Tommy Twirler was one of the most trusted 
of Adam Blackthorne's men, and had served him 
faithfully for many years, though from the nature 
of his functions he enjoyed little popularity with 
his fellow-workpeople. He may be described as 
the quartermaster-general of the Old Factory, 
inasmuch as it fell to his lot to " quarter," or 
fine, laggards who came late to their work. He 
acted, too, as cutlooker, and in that capacity 
had to make abatements from the wages of 
weavers who spoiled their work — duties which 
he performed with such rigid impartiality that 
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nobody except his master had ever a good word 
for him. His proper name was Eamsbottom ; 
the by-name, Twirler, had been given to him 
because he had once been a twifiter-in, or twirler 
of threads, and perhaps because people thought 
it sounded better than his own not very savoury 
surname. This, Tommy took as a matter of 
course. If he had a nickname, so had other 
folks ; and, as he remarked, he was no worse for 
it ; but when people conferred upon him a 
second post-baptismal designation, and that so 
queer a one as " Owd Poo' Bell," he felt really 
hurt, and his naturally woebegone countenance 
assumed thenceforth a yet deeper shade of 
sadness. 

He came by the name in this way. One of 
his duties was to ring the factory bell. Every 
morning at a quarter-past five he mounted to 
the top room (the highest storey), and summoned 
the diligent to work. At other times, after the 
breakfast half hour and the dinner hour, he did 
this duty by deputy. There was generally some- 
body in the* top room who was glad to riog in 
his stead, for Tommy, though little liked, was an 

D 2 
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important personage at the Old Factory. On 
these occasions, therefore, he only gave the order, 
and he gave it always in the same words. Looking 
up to the room in question he would shout at the 
top of his voice, " Poo' that bell." 

Twice every day he uttered this formula, 
precisely at the same minute and exactly in the 
same voice. For a long time it never occurred 
to anybody to see anything particularly droU in 
Ai. pLeediog ; tat one toe Sunday Lmoon, 
when Tommy chanced to be taking a walk with 
his family, he met a group of merry factory 
lasses, whom no sooner had he passed than he 
heard a sound of laughter, and one of them (he 
could not tell which — ^he only wished he could) 
called out, " Poo' that bell ! " 

A little farther on he encountered a number 
of small boys, and again he heard the ominous 
words. He tried to take no notice, and the next 
day, instead of giving his order in the accustomed 
form, he shouted, " Eing the bell." But it was 
no use ; his fate was fixed. From that time 
forth the hands began to speak of him as " Owd 
Poo' Bell," and the name stuck to him for life. 
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" Tommy," said his master, when in obedience 
to his summons the incorruptible servant pre- 
sented himself at the counting-house, **I want 
you to take Frank to Leatherlad's school, and 
see as he goes in. He has thrown his cap into 
Stimson's plantation, so he'll be like to go with- 
out, but as you come back you can try to get it 
for him ; he'll tell you where it is." 

At these words Frank's face assumed an ex- 
pression of such extreme dismay, that if his 
mother could have seen her darling she would 
hardly have known him. Conscious, however, 
that any appearance of opposition on his part 
would have been both useless and injudicious, he 
remained silent. 

" You may go," said Adam ; but when they 
were half-way down the steps he called Tommy 
back. 

" Here," he continued, " give this bit of a 
note to Dr. Leatherlad, but don't say anything 
to Frank." 

" Vary weel," answered Tommy, putting the 
bit of a note in his pocket. " Owt else ? " 

" No, that's all." 
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Owd Poo' Bell was no laggard, and Frank 
did the walk to scHool in less time than he had 
ever done it in his life before. 

At the entrance to Fern Grove, which had 
been built for a country house, and was sur- 
rounded, as Dr. Leatherlad's advertisements 
put it, by five acres of its own grounds, Frank 
made an effort to get rid of his companion. 

" You may go now. Tommy," he said, " I 
can go into the school by myself. You can 
stand here and watch me if you like." 

But Tommy was not the man to leave his 
work half done. 

" Nay, m see you in, and let's look sharp, 
for I want to get back to my work," was all 
the reply he vouchsafed to this insidious 
proposal. 

It was past eleven o'clock when they entered 
the school. Frank slipped quietly into his seat, 
hoping thereby to escape Leatherlad's observa- 
tion, but Tommy marched right up the middle 
of the room to the master's rostrum. The 
appearance of a man in clogs, fustian trousers, 
and a dusty jacket was so unusual in the 
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Academy that every eye was directed towards 
him, and the Doctor, looking up from a sermon 
in the composition of which he had been 
engaged, regarded the intruder with an inter- 
rogative look. 

" I've browt Frank to schoo'," said Tommy, 
in a voice almost as loud as if he were ordering 
the poo'ing of the bell, *'and here's a bit of a 
note fro' th' mayster. Would yo' give me a 
receipt, if yo' please?" 

" A receipt ! What for ? " 

" Just a line to say as Frank's come safe 
to hand ; summut as I can show to th' mayster/ 

The Doctor smiled, wrote on a piece of paper 
that Frank Blackthorne had arrived at school at 
11.15 A.M., and handed it to Tommy, who 
thereupon, without another word, took his 
departure, fully satisfied that he had carried out 
his instruc^tions to the letter. 

The note he had given to Leatherlad ran 
thus : " I am sorry to say that Frank attempted 
to play truant this morning, and told a lie into 
the bargain. I leave you to deal with him as 
you like, but I suggest a sound flogging." 
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As the Doctor read he looked as black as 
thunder; for the fault of all others which he 
professed to hold in especial abhorrence was 
Ijdng. Seeing, however, that he obtained so 
much money, practically under false pretences, 
by undertaking for a certain consideration to 
give a sound classical and commercial education, 
and then turning his scholars over to incom- 
petent teachers and letting the school take care 
of itself, he might have regarded moral lapses in 
others with more charity than he was wont to 
do. But our most inveterate vices are probably 
those of which we are the least conscious ; and 
it is perhaps in the nature of things that teachers 
and preachers should be more inconsistent than 
other men. 

" Blackthorne, come hither," shouted the 
Doctor in stentorian accents, at the same time 
rising from his seat and making a vicious cut 
in the air with his pitch-lapped cane. 

Though Frank had no positive knowledge 
of the contents of the letter which he had seen 
Tommy Twirler hand to Leatherlad, he guessed 
its purport, and knew that his father had been 
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too sharp for him. He had kept his promise to 
the ear but broken it to the hope ; and the lad 
felt that he had made a mistake, for the 
difference between a cuffing from his father and 
a caning from the Doctor was the difference 
between whips and scorpions. 

" So you tried to play truant this morning, 
and then attempted to conceal one fault by 
perpetrating a greater 1 To the constructive 
falsehood you committed by pretending to 
come to the Academy, and not coming, you 
added a positive, flagrant, unblushing lie. Is 
it so ? " 

Frank was silent. 

" Is it so, I ask, Blackthorne ? " 

"If you please, sir," pleaded the lad in a 
quavering voice. 

"Answer me, yes or no, this moment, sir; 
did you tell a lie or not? ? " 

" I did, sir, but I did not " 

" You did, but you did not ; what nonsense 
is this ? Actually you dare to teU another lie. 
How can you do a thing and not do a thing, lie 
and not lie at the same time I " 
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" If you please, Dr. Leatherlad, I did not 
mean, that is, I meant " 

" Silence 1 " thundered the Doctor. " Dare 
to answer me again, and Til (making another cut 
in the air) — FU flay you alive, sir. You know 
what is the portion of liars after death, Blackthorne 
— ^y ou . have read it in your Bible ; you have 
doubtless heard it at' home and at the place of 
worship which you attend ; you have been 
taught it here ; and now I am about to let you 
feel, in the most sensitive part of your person, 
what is their portion in the Academy over which 
I have the honour to preside," 

As the pedagogue finished this harangue, he 
descended from his dais, seized the trembling 
Frank by the coat collar, and, after fixing his 
head firmly between his legs (the Doctor's, not 
Frank's), showered on him blows as thick as hail, 
leaving no single spot within the swing of his 
cane untouched, albeit giving preference to the 
places where the victim's trousers seemed to be 
most tightly stretched. 

Poor Frank did his best to howl, but his face 
being buried beneath his tormentor's coat tails. 
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his cries were necessarily of the feeblest, and 
freeing himself from the grip of those herculean 
legs was out of the question. When the Doctor 
was tired, and not before, he desisted, and sent 
Frank — sobbing and writhing — to his seat ; and 
the lad for the rest of the day felt as if he had 
slept all night on a bed of nettles ; or as the pig^ 
which was the innocent cause of his flogging, 
would probably have felt had he been scalded 
and scraped before execution instead of after it. 

When, on the occasion of his next weekly 
tubbing, the weals and wounds on Frank's back 
were laid bare to Mrs. Blackthome's horrified 
gaze, she wept with pity for her boy's sufferings. 
The next time she met Dr. Leatherlad she cut 
him dead ; and when he called upon her to 
explain, she positively refused to see him. Even 
her husband, who was anything but soft-hearted, 
admitted that the lad had been too severely 
punished, and the incident confirmed him in the 
intention he had already formed to send Frank 
to a boarding-school after Christmas. 

The selection of a school offered little 
difficulty. Adam Blackthorne was a decided 
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Dissenter and a cordial hater of the Church of 
England and all her works. No child of his 
should go to a prelatical school, whether taught 
by a Church parson or conducted by a layman 
on Church principles. 

Kespectable dissenting boarding-schools being 
few and far between, choice in the matter 
was necessarily limited. As Adam had heard 
a good account of Bigwater's school at Yewdale, 
and knew a young cotton broker that had been 
educated there who promised to be an excellent 
man of business, and Mrs. Blackthorne had 
ascertained that Bigwater, though he whipped his 
scholars now and then, was by no means a 
severe man, it was unanimously resolved that 
Frank should go to Yewdale. 

Bigwater was forthwith written to, and being 
a man of energy, who never on principle lost a 
chance of securing a new boy, he answered the 
communication in person, when it was arranged 
that Frank should begin his boarding-school life 
at the end of the January following, at which 
time, in the academic English of Bigwater's 
circular to the parents of his pupils, " the duties 
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of the establishment would be resumed after the 
Christmas vacations." 

But man proposes and God disposes, and an 
unforeseen event somewhat marred the due^ 
carrying out of this arrangement. Two or three 
days before the time fixed for Frank's departure 
he fell ill of the measles, and though the attack 
was of the mildest, and did not confine him to 
the house for more than a week, it was not 
considered prudent to let him go to school before 
the end of February. 

Frank was delighted. A week's coddling 
and nursing by his mother, followed by an un- 
hoped-for holiday of three weeks, compensated 
him in some mLre for U, suffering at tW 
hands of Dr. Leatherlad, and would shorten by a 
whole month the period of his exile. He turned 
his respite to good account — helped to scrape and 
scald two pigs (Adam Blackthorne sold a good 
deal of butcher-meat to his workpeople) ; went 
sliding on the quarry pond, broke through the 
ifce, and narrowly escaped a watery grave ; fell 
down in the shippen and utterly ruined a new 
pair of trousers; got his foot trodden on by 
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Punch, the old cart horse; and threw his ball 
through the drawing-room window. Altogether, 
though his mother was sorry to part with her 
boy, it was a great relief to her when his holidays 
were over. 



CHAPTER IV. 



GOING TO BIGWATER's. 



It was only just coming light when Frank and 
Yorkshire Joe set out for Yewdale. There had 
been a slight fall of snow during the night. 
The morning was chilly and depressing. The 
lad, saddened by the parting with his mother 
and his little sister Mabel — the parting with his 
father did not trouble him much — had lost all 
his wonted volubility, and Joe being also in a 
silent mood, they reached the wild and bleak 
district of Waterhead before either of them had 
uttered a word. 

Around them stretched a vast expanse of 
undulating moorland, white with snow — except 
here and there in the hollows, where a piece of 
black bog had swallowed it as it fell, and the 
higher ground, where the wind had blown it 
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away. It was a treeless country of stone 
walls, poor pastures, and rush-grown meadows. 
Desolate-looking farmhouses dotted the hillsides, 
and from time to time the travellers passed 
groups of gray and forlom-seeming cottages, 
their broken windows stuffed with rags and 
pasted up with paper. White-faced women and 
sad-visaged children would occasionally appear 
at a door, held ajar to keep out the biting blast. 
In every one of these cottages was heard the 
clickity-clack, clickity-clack of the hand loom ; 
and gaunt and silent men went to and fro, 
bending beneath the weight of heavy loads of 
cotton warps and calico pieces. 

Frank was the first to speak. 

" My word, Joe, it is cold up here," he said, 
wrapping his cloak tightly around him. " Let us 
go a bit faster until we get to a warmer place." 

" We will, soon as ever we reach a bit of 
better ground. Th' mare's a long journa afore 
her, and we mustn't owerdrive her, yo' know. 
It is gradely cowd, and this is a cowd shop, but 
there's mony a one as is cowder than us just 
now, Mister Frank." 
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"Yes, I know, in Russia. Mr. Basel was 
telling us one night how cold it is there. His 
father served in the Moscow compaign under 
Napoleon." 

" I don't know nowt about Rooshia, or how 
cowd it is i' them mak' o' countries," answered 
Joe gravely, " but they say as th' folks i' them 
there cottage houses is fair deeing o' cowd and 
hunger ; and I reckon a chap cannot much more 
than dee either here or in Eooshia. It cannot 
be much waur than that, go wheer yo' will." 

" But why don't they go and work at a 
factory, as folks do in our part?" 

"Because there's none for 'em to work at. 
There isn't so very mony factories i' th' country, 
though mony a one thinks as there up o' th' 
increase. But that'll be no better for hand loom 
weyvers. It's just these steam looms as is a ruin- 
ating on 'em. When they've plenty to do they 
cannot addle (earn) aboon fifteen or eighteenpence 
a day, and just now there's hundreds on 'em as 
isn't addling aboon twopence-hopenny — work's 
that scarce. There is mony a one says as there'll 
be queer doings soon if there isn't a change. 

VOL. L E 
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They wor' sayin* so only t'other neet at Th' 
Brown Cow. But it wom't alius so. I 
mind th* time when hand loom weyvers wor 
welly as weel off as quality — addling their sixty 
shillings and four pounds a fortneet, and lake- 
ing and drinking two days a week at that. 
And gradely prodigal they wor — supped tay 
and coffee every day, and had both traycle and 
milk to their porridge. And some on 'em, 
when they wor' 'a [bit sharp fresh, and had just 
drawn their wage, would eat their bread wi' 
bank notes 'stead o' butter. Mony a one says 
it wor all along o' their prodigalness as steam 
looms coom up. Suzhaw (anyhow) they're ill 
enough off now, and there 11 be rough work afoor 
long ; see if they willn't." 

** What sort of rough work, Joe ? " 
"Why, brunning factories, breyking looms, 
and happen killing maysters, to be sure. 
The/re terribly set on again them as has 
started steam looms. They've bomt one factory 
down at Bowton Moor o' ready, and they 
welly killed a mayster one neet last week 
not far fro' here. Yo're father should be 
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careful when he goes out after dark, specially 
when he's coming back fro' Manchester, and has 
brass in his pockets. There's all sorts o' queer 
kracters about lust now, and mayster isn't weel 

to him one o' these neets." 

" But you always meet him at The Hare and 
Hounds, you know, Joe, when he comes home 
by coach," said Frank, rather alarmed by this 
startling suggestion. 

"Nearly alius. But it's a dark, lonely 
road fro' Th' Hare and Hounds to th' Owd 
Factory, and there should be more than one 
to meet him, and I've towld him so. But he 
will not hear on it, nor let me bring the gun, 
nor a pistol nother ; and then he sometimes 
takes th' gig, and other some rides o' hoss- 
back. I don't think it's gradely safe, and I 
nobbut hope no harm '11 happen najrther tb him 
nor th' factory. They sayen as he's hard ; but 
wages as he pays keeps mony a poor mon's pot 
boiling ; and it would not mend things to throw 
two or three hundred more folk out of work." 

" How soon shall we bait, Joe ? " interrupted 

B 9. 
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Frank, who was growing rather weary of Joe's 
jeremiads. 

" I womt thinking of baiting at all. Mister 
Frank, till we getten to Yewdale. Til gie th' 
mare some meal an' water when we're about hoaf 
way — and that'll be soon — and let her have a 
good rest at th' far end, and bait as I come back. 
Roads is i' good trim now ; we mun make th' 
most on 'em afore they soften, and it'll maybe 
snow agean to'rd afternoon. I mun get yo' theer, 
and get back mysen as soon as I con. Yo're 
father 'U flight if I'm late." ; 

Two hours after this conversation they reached 
their destination. 

Yewdale, an ancient place with a famous 
church and the ruins of a Norman castle, had 
once been the appanage of a noble family, whose 
many-gabled and moated mansion, embowered 
in venerable trees, was still to be seen on the 
Yorkshire road. But the situation rendered it 
eminently suitable for the development of in- 
dustrial enterprise, and it was being rapidly 
converted into a manufacturing town. The hills 
about were rich in minerals, water was abun- 
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dant, and an excellent canal system placed 
Yewdale in easy, if not rapid, water communica- 
tion with Liverpool on the west and Leeds on 
the east. Tall chimneys were springing up here 
and there, the erstwhile laughing river was 
beginning to look sour and dark with the refuse 
of dye-stuffs that were daily poured into it, 
iand the dismal, unwholesome cottages which 
people in those days thought quite good enough 
for factory operatives were springing up every- 
where. 

Bigwater's school, as his boys called it, or, 
as he himself delighted to describe it, " The 
Yewdale Academy for Young Gentlemen,^' was 
a long, slab-sided brick building in the outskirts 
of the town. The house was at one end, the 
school at the other. The front faced the street. 
In the rear were open spaces, used as play- 
grounds; a large garden, offices, a bam, and a 
shippen — for Bigwater kept cows and produced 
his own milk and butter. 

The way to the school-room door and the 
boys' entrance to the house lay across this open 
space, and thither our travellers, directed by a 
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passer-b^, drove at a good ronnd pace. 

the pioverfoial Iiisli postboy, Joe had leaenred a 

trot for the avenue. 

Their arriyal created quite a commotion. 
Groups of curious faces appeared at the school- 
room window; the house door was opened by 
a smart serving maid, over whose shoulder 
furtively peered a stout, florid-faced lady in 
cap and curl-papers. Then the school-room 
door opened, and the great Bigwater himiSelf 
bustled on the scene — a portly gentleman of 
forty, with a clean-shaven^ pleasant face and a 
pompous manner, black-stocked abnost up to 
the ears, and wearing the inevitable swallow- 
tailed coat of the period. 

"Ah, Frank Blackthome, I presume. How 
do you do, Frank? I hope your father and 
mother are quite well? A fine mare you have 
got there, John '^ 

"If you please, sir, his name is Joe," 
interrupted Frank. 

" Joe ? Thank you. I have not a stable, 
Joe ; but you will find excellent accommodation 
round the comer at The Eainbow, and if you 
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will come here after youVe put up your horse 
you shall have some refreshment, for I'm sure 
you will be hungry. It is the boys' dinner in 
half an hour, Frank. I suppose you would like 
to join them ? Maria, will you and Nancy take 
Master Blackthorne's trunk into the box-room, 
and show him his bed— the one next the window 
in the big garret? Stay, I'll send one of the 
boys to take you round, tell you the ways of 
the place, and bring you in to dinner. And 
now I must go back to my class; they are 
making a terrible uproar, I hear." 



CHAPTER V. 

bigwatee's young gentlemen. 

In a few minutes Frank was joined by a boy 
with dishevelled hair, a round, pasty, and not 
over-clean face, and very inky fingers, who was 
apparently a little older than himself. 

" Are you the new boy ? " asked the new- 
comer. 

" I suppose I am ; I have only just come/' 
answered Prank. 

" Well, I'm an old boy ; I've been here three 
years, and Bigwater's sent me to show you 
round and put you up to a thing or two; and 
doosed glad I am, for I have not learnt a word of 
my lesson. What's your name? Mine's Tom 
Gunter." 

" Frank Blackthome." 
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" What a rum name ! Blackthome, butter- 
milk, and barleycorn ; tag rag, bob tail ; pig foot, 
toe nail." 

" It's no rummer than yours," exclaimed 
Frank indignantly. " Grunter ! That's a pig's 
name ; they're always grunting, pigs are." 

"Come now, don't call names. I did not 
say Grunt er ; I said Gunter.^' 

" You began it. Why did you say Blackthome 
was a rum name ? I'm sure it is not." 

" Don't get into a passion ; I did not mean to 
vex you. I suppose you've some money ? New 
boys always have." 

** Yes, I've six shillings ; but I must be 
careful of it. My father said' it must last me all 
the half year." 

" I had ten," said Gunter gloomily ; " and it 
aU went the first week. You'll be very lucky if 
your six bob is not all gone in a month. Let us 
run down the street and buy some brandy snaps 
at Thorpe's ; they're awfully good." 

" What were you doing, to spend your money 
so soon ? " asked Prank, as they returned from 
buying the brandy snaps. 
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" One of the fellows had played me a shabby 
trick, and I wanted to serve him out ; so I bought 
four shillings' worth of oranges and four shillings* 
worth of nuts, and gave some to every fellow but 
him. The other two shillings I spent on brandy 
snaps," continued Gunter, as he gobbled up all 
that remained of Frank's purchase. 

" Then you'll have to do without money all the 
rest of the half year ? " 

" I suppose I shall," sighed Gunter, " except 
for my weekly allowance. That's twopence; 
Bigwater pays it every Saturday. Could you 
lend a fellow fourpence, Blackthome ? Td give 
it you back at a penny a week, the first penny 
next Saturday." 

Frank, not without some misgiving, handed 
Gunter a fourpenny piece. 

"My eye!" exclaimed the latter, "that's 
the dinner bell; let's hurry up. Bigwater 
doesn't like fellows going in after grace." 

They found the greater part of the boys, 
some forty in all, already assembled in the 
dining-room— a large apartment, with an un- 
carpeted stone floor, and unpapered walls. 
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Three tables were provided for the accom- 
modation of the diners, among whom, seated 
at the head and foot of the first table, were the 
four tutors. On a fourth table, at which stood 
Mr. Bigwater and Miss Bigwater — the latter a 
maiden lady of a certain age — were placed a vast 
array of plates, and two huge and smoking 
dishes. 

"Sit down here next to me," whispered 
Gunter to Frank. 

" Gregson ! " shouted Bigwater, in a sten- 
torian voice. 

Then a small boy, sitting over against Frank, 
whom the call seemed very much to surprise, 
after a moment's hesitation, bent down his 
head and spoke with breathless rapidity as 
follows : 

"Gosholyname be blessed and praised for 
these an-all-other-mercies bestowed 'pon us 
time-to- time. Amen. " 

This done, two youths rose from their seats, 
and going to the side table received and handed 
round the plates, as they were filled by Mr. and 
Miss Bigwater from the dishes near them. 
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'* Stickthrottle ! " exclaimed Gunter in great 
disgust, as it came to his turn to be served. 

" Why, this is pudding," said Frank, curiously 
eyeing the yellow-looking mixture which one of 
the boy-servers had just pushed under his nose. 
" Don't you ever have flesh-meat ? " 

" Oh yes 1 but we always get pudding first 
— to make us eat less meat, I suppose — and 
this pudding is that sticky inside, and that stiff 
out, that it's really something awful to struggle 
through such a dollop of it as this." 

" Why don't you leave it, then ? " 

" I dare say — and get no meat 1 Unless we 
send up clean plates old Big won't give us any 
second course. They deal out no fresh plates 
here, you know ; so here goes." 

The "stickthrottle" eaten, each boy was 
served with roast meat. The bread was ad 
iihitumy and the meal, though somewhat rough, 
was sufficient, and none went hungry away. 

When Frank went out he found Yorkshire 
Joe waiting for him. 

" I mun go now, Frank," he said ; " th' mare 
has had a good feed, and I've had my dinner 
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in th' kitchen, and Mr. Bigwater's gan me a 
shiUing." 

** And here's sixpence for you, Joe, to drink 
my health when you get home. Come, Gunter, 
let's go to The Eainbow and see him oflf." 

Joe went away in excellent spirits, and with 
thoughts of buttered gin. 

" It's a half holiday this afternoon," observed 
Gunter, as they returned to the school, "and 
there's going to be a fight in the playground 
between Bobby Foimtain and Bill Thomson." 

" What are they going to fight about ? " 

" To see which is the better man, to be sure. 
. Come on ; I would not miss it for a shilling's 
worth of brandy snaps." 

They were just in time. 

A ring had been formed at th^ end of the 
playground farthest from the entrance. In the 
centre of it stood two of the biggest boys in 
the school, glaring and squaring at each other. 
Neither seemed much disposed to strike the first 
blow. But, after considerable dodging, one of 
them, throwing hesitation to the winds, rushed 
furiously at his antagonist, and dealt him a 
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tremendous kick on the shins, the crack whereof 
was heard all over the playground. The other 
returned the blow with interest, and a fierce 
**up and down" fight, in Lancashire fashion, 
followed. They plied both fists and feet. They 
seized each other by the hair ; they pummelled 
each other's faces and rolled together in the 
mud. The one who happened to be uppermost 
never hesitated, when he had the chance, to 
kick the other while he was down. 

The excitement of the onlookers was intense. 
They vociferated as if they were possessed. 
" Now, Fountain r' " Now, Thomson ! " "Pitch 
into him, Bobby I '' " Go it, BiU I " " That was 
a hot un ! " " Give him one on his nob ! " 
" Catch hold of his topping ! " " Never say 
die!" they screeched, making as fearful an 
uproar as if Yewdale Academy had been turned 
into a pandemonium, and its impish tenants 
were holding high festival. 

At the very moment when the noise was at 
its height it became suddenly hushed. The 
combatants, who were struggling on the ground, 
separated and jumped to their feet. The on- 
lookers rapidly dispersed. 
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This miracle had been wrought by the single 
word " Nix," uttered by a small boy. 

Two minutes later, " Nix," in the person of 
Mr. Bigwater, entered the playground. 

" What's all this noise ? What have you 
been doing? A fight, I presume, from the 
terrible commotion you made, and the general 
appearance of things. Who has been fighting ? " 
he demanded of the small boy who had given 
the alarm. 

" If you please, sir, it was somebody, sir," 
quavered the little fellow hesitatingly. Then, as 
if struck by a sudden thought, " If you please, 
sir, I think there was two of them ; but Fm too 
little, sir, and I could not see, but I think there 
was two." 

" The truth is, I suppose, you dare not tell. 
Never mind ; 111 find out." 

** Nix " walked round the playground, looking 
sharply about. He spied a boy walking ab- 
stractedly to and fro, his head bent down, and 
seemingly deep in the study of" Lindley Murray." 
There were several patches of wet mud on his 
trousers. 
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"You are very studious to-day, Thomson; 
what book have you got ? " 

" If ypu please, sir, it's my grammar lesson for 
to-morrow." 

In answering he was obliged to raise his head. 

"Ah I " exclaimed Bigwater, "you are one of 
them ; who's the other ? " 

Thomson's nose, never small, had become 
portentously large ; one of his eyes was almost 
swollen up, and there were traces of blood on his 
cheek. 

" Fountain's the other, sir," answered the lad 
promptly, for he saw it was useless to attempt 
any further concealment. 

" Fountain, come hither," shouted Bigwater. 
J'ountain came. His face was even in a worse 
condition than Thomson's. 

" Ah, you have given it to each other pretty 
well, I think. A good caning would not have 
hurt you half as much ; and seeing what a severe 
castigation you have both received, I shall refrain 
from inflicting on you much further punishment. 
Still, I must mark my sense of the misconduct 
and brutality of which you have been guilty. 
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I suppose you both know Dr. Watts's hymn, * Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite ' ? " 

"Yes, sir," answered the culprits simulta- 
neously. 

" Very well. Then you will write it out each 
of you five times, and repeat it aloud to-morrow 
morning before the whole school after prayers', 
and write out also the 17th chapter of Proverbs." 

Then, with sternly compressed lips, from the 
effect of which a merry twinkle in his eye some- 
what detracted, Bigwater quitted the playground, 
leaving Fountain and Thomson gazing blankly 
in each other's face. They would rather have 
pummelled each other another hour than recite 
*'Let dogs delight to bark and bite" in pre- 
sence of the whole school. They would never 
hear the last of it, and lads have no less keen a 
sense of the ridiculous, and even a greater dread 
of ridicule, than their elders. 

By this time Frank had got separated from 
Gunter, and he entered into conversation with 
the small boy who had called out " Nix." 

** What does ' Nix ' mean ? " he asked. 

"Why, don't you know? Old Big, to be 
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sure. It means any of the masters too ; so when 
you hear * Nix * youVe got to look out." 

" Does Big cane much ? " 

"Not much, except when he gets into a 
wax ; then he lays on. But that is not often ; 
he is not half a bad sort, old Big isn't. I wish 
all the masters were as good." 
Do you know Gunter ? " 
Of course I do; I know every fellow in 
the school. He's always eating brandy snaps 
when he can get 'em, and borrowing money from 
new boys." 

Frank pulled a long face. 

" Has he borrowed any from you ? " 

" Yes, fourpence ; but he said he'd pay me 
back at the rate of a penny a week, beginning 
on Saturday." 

" Out of his allowance, didn't he say ? Oh, 
my eye, you were green. Why, that allowance 
is bespoke by lots of fellows. You'll have to 
look uncommon sharp if you get your fourpence 
again. Don't tell him I told you ; if you do . 
he'll wallop me." 

"If he does I'll wallop him ; and if he does 
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not give me my fourpence back, TU wallop him 
too," answered Frank indignantly. 

" Can you ? " 

" I think I could ; at any rate, I mean to 
try if he either touches you or does not keep 
his word to me/' 

'* Perhaps you might ; I don't think he's so 
very plucky at the bottom. Anyhow, don't 
seem afraid of him, or you'll never get your 
money back." 

At five o'clock night had fallen, and all the 
boys were gathered in the school-room. Most of 
them were seated on a long form with their 
backs to a desk, which ran up the middle of 
the floor. One youth sat near the door, holding 
on his knee a big brass bell. 

" What's that fellow doing with the bell ? " 
asked Frank of Gunter. 

"Nursing it." 

" What on earth for ? " 

" To have the first take of bread and butter. 
The crusts are all on the top, you know, and 
the first taker gets the most of them. The fellow 
who rings the bell is entitled to the first take." 

F 2 
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Just then one of the masters came in with 
an immense tray, on which were heaped up at 
least a hundred very thick slices of bread, covered 
with exceedingly thin layers of butter. 

The bell-nurser, after ringing the bell, helped 
himself to a handful of crusts, and the master, 
beginning at the top of the form, allowed every 
boy to help himself in turn. 

" Where's the tea ? " demanded Frank. 

The lads who heard him laughed. 

** There's no tea here, nor yet coflFee," said 
one of them. 

'' What do you drink, then ? " 

" Water. There's plenty at the pump, isn't 
there, Gunter ? " 

Then there was another laugh; for Gunter 
hated water in any shape, and never washed 
even his hands, save on compulsion. 

" But you are not limited to bread and 
butter, you know. You can have, almost at a 
moment's notice, red herrings, black puddings, 
sausages, or polonies." 

The speaker was a tall youth who stood 
with his back to the fire. He had an incipient 
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moustache, a hooked nose, a single eye, "and 
a little one at that," and his name was 
CliflFe. 

"But how do you get 'em?" asked Frank. 
" I think rd like a red herring." 

" Easy enough. By sending down to Barnish's. 
Herrings two for three-halfpence, one a penny ; 
and sausages, polonies, and black puddings you 
can have on equally moderate terms. Awkward 
price, though, two for three-halfpence, unless you 
buy two^ by far the cheapest way. Now, TU 
tell you what TU do, Blackthorne. We'll have 
a couple of red uns between us ; and TU toss you 
up whether you pay for them or I do. That's 
a chance for you now ; for I've such awful bad 
luck that I always lose when I toss." 

"Very well," said Frank, who had a great 
weakness for fish, "I will." 

Cliffe fumbled in his pockets. "Very 
strange," he ejaculated, withdrawing his hands 
empty. "I must have left my purse in my 
other breeches pocket. However, no matter. 
Has any fellow a coin?" 

No answer. 
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"I am not particular. A penny will do- 
or a haUpenny — ^has nobody got a hal^enny ? " 

Still no answer. 

" Upon my word, we're a penniless lot. But 
you have doubtless a coin or two, Blackthome. 
Tip us one here, and Til toss. If I lose, as I'm 
sure to do, I'll pay up when I find my purse." 

The lads who heard this grirmed; and the 
small boy whose acquaintance Frank had made 
in the playground fairly chuckled. 

" Silence, you little whelp, or I'll choke you," 
exclaimed CliiSe fiercely. " I never saw such a ' 
fool as you are. Carter ; you are always giggling, 
just like a girl." 

Meanwhile Frank had handed him a penny. 

" Here goes," said Clifie, poising the copper 
dexterously on the forefinger and thumb of his 
right hand. " What do you say, Blackthorne — 
head or tail ? " 

"Tail." 

" By Jingo, it's heads. First time I've won 
a toss this half; I swear it is. Better luck next 
time, Blackthorne," he added encouragingly, for 
Frank looked rather glum- 
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He was thinking of his father's exhortations 
to economy, and that, at the rate he was going 
on, his six shillings, instead of lasting him the 
half year, would be gone in a week — or rather 
his five, for it had already sunk to that 
sum/ 

'^If you'll give Carter a halfpenny more, he'll 
run to Barnish's and fetch the herrings. Choose 
good ones, Carter — plump, and with plenty of 
belly in 'em — and you shall have the roes for 
your trouble, if there are any/' 

Carter trotted off, and in five minutes he was 
back with the fish. 

" Do you eat 'em raw ? " asked Frank, who, 
fond as he was of fish, did not quite feel like 
eating uncooked red herring. 

" Lord bless you, no," laughed Cliffe. " Here, 
Carter, cook 'em for us." 

On this Carter took a piece of dirty string 
from his pocket, tied the two ends of it to the 
herrings' tails, and held them before the fire, 
which was hot and bright. In a few minutes 
they were pronounced "done," and Frank and 
Cliffe, with the help of their pocket-knives, and 
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using their bread and butter as plates, made a 
hearty meal — " bagging " the boys called it. 

"The next time we toss it shall be for a 
black pudding?" observed CliiSe interrogatively. 

Frank assented, but with a mental reserva- 
tion that it would be a precious long time before 
he tossed with Mr. Clijffe again. 

" This is not the only repast old Big gives 
us, you know,'* said the latter. " The day winds 
up with a magnificent supper ; beats the bagging 
into fits." 

" Hot meat and that, I suppose," said Frank 
with a sigh ; for he felt that after all the herring 
and bread and butter he had eaten fie would not 
have much room for supper. 

" Not quite. Dry bread and blue milk." 

" Only that ! " 

" But such milk 1 You have no idea. In 
winter it's warmed, in summer it's sour, but it's 
that strong that not everybody can take it. 
It's been known to make new fellows drunk 
before now. Yes, old Big's very generous about 
supper, I must say, only somehow I don't often 
take advantage of his .kindness. Dry bread 
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and blue milk's a good deal too rich for mer 
my stomach won't stand it; and my mother 
said I'd to be very careful of myself, and not to 
have as many black draughts in my bill as I had 
last half. Old Big always makes you swallow 
a black draught when you are seedy, and they 
cost tenpence apiece, besides being bad to take. 
I chucked the last out of the window, and 
then he said, when I told him afterwards th^t 
I felt better, says he, *Ah, black draught's a 
capital medicine. I knew it would set you to 
rights.' " 

" Well for you he didn't catch you," said 
Gunter. "When he caught Pudson throwing 
away his black draught, he sent for two more^ 
and made him take both at one swallow." 

" Serve hini right ; the beggar was 
shamming." 

" Anyhow, he's never been ill since — 
shamming or not." 

" I should think not. Who would be ill 
if he knew he'd have to take two black 
draughts ? I'd rather have a caning any time ; 
but some fellows would take a dose every day 
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if they could miss school, and have a long 
sleep every morning." 

"What's a black draught?" asked Frank, 
to whom this conversation was an enigma. 

" Oh, golly, just fancy 1 Here's a fellow 
who does not know what a black draught is. 
You'll know soon enough. How old are you, 
Blackthorne ? " 

"Eleven." 

" Well, some morning when you complain 
of a headache, or look rather yellow about the 
gills, old Big will say, *You are not looking 
very well to-day, Blackthorne. Here you. 
Carter, just step down to Dr. Killjoy's, and 
ask him to be good enough to send a black 
draught for a boy of eleven — or stay, Black- 
thome's tall for his age — twelve years old.' 
And when you get it I wish you joy of it — that's 
all. You'll have no appetite that day, and be 
sick all the next. I think that is why old Big 
is so fond of physicking us ; it saves his larder." 

At half-past eight the bell rang for prayers. 
The boys occupied one side of the school-room, 
sitting with their backs to the desks, while 
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Mr. Bigwater's family and domestics occupied 
the other; and as he had nearly a dozen 
children, the two sides were almost equally well 
fiUed. 

Then Bigwater mounted a rostrum, not very 
unlike a pulpit, and, after reading a chapter in 
the Bible, delivered a long extempore prayer. 
After this the boys all went to bed. 

"Come aloug," said Gunter ; "Til show you 
the way. You're to sleep in the big garret. Miss 
Bigwater says." 

The garret was a large, low chamber, with a 
single window and an uncaxpeted but scrupu- 
lously clean floor, literally covered with wooden 
beds ; there being no fewer than twelve of them, 
ranged in two rows, with their heads against the 
wall and their feet pointing to the centre of the 
room. Than these there was no other furniture 
—neither chair, table, nor mirror. 

"This is your bed," said Gunter, showing 
him one near the window. " It's all right ; see, 
Miss Big has laid out your night things. Look 
sharp and get undressed. Old Cuckoo never 
lets MB have the candle long." 
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Most of the boys — some sixteen in all, for 
several of them were "doubled up" — were 
already between the blankets, and Frank has- 
tened to follow their example. He was only 
just undressed when the individual elegantly 
denominated by Gunter " Old Cuckoo," who 
was, in fact, one of the masters, stumped into 
the garret with a great clatter — ^for he wore 
heavy Wellington boots, and carried two rickety 
candlesticks, which he had brought from the 
other garrets, in one hand, and a bunch of keys 
in the other — took up the candle, a halfpenny 
dip, from the floor, and with a curt " Good- 
night, boys," clattered out again, closing and 
bolting the door behind him. 

" It's an awful shame to make fellows go to 
bed at this time of day," said a voice from the 
darkness. " It cannot be much after Jialf-past 
eight. We might all be children. What shall 
we do ? By Jove, if it were not so confoundedly 
cold we'd have a pillow match." 

" Let's have a tale." 

« 

*'No, a song," suggested another; "I vote 
for a song." 
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"And me — and me — and me/' shouted a 
chorus of voices from the darkness. 

" That's all vfery fine/' put in the first voice, 
" but who'll sing ? " 

" Gunter. Come, Gunter, old fellow, tip us 
a stave/' 

"No, thank you; I don't feel like singing 
to-night. Ask Blackett, there ; he can sing 
better than I can." 

" Blackett will sing afterwards. Won't you, 
Blackett ? " 

"If Gunter sings I Will." 

" There, now, Gunter, be a decent fellow." 

" Let a fellow alone, cannot you ? I'm 
doosed sleepy; I can hardly keep my eyes open." 

"Come now, Gunter, I'll tell you what I'll 
do; if you'll sing * Gaily the Troubadour' and 
' The Old English Gentleman,' I'll be a halfpenny 
towards half a pound of brandy snaps for you." 

"And so will I — and so will I," exclaimed 
two other voices. 

" Agreed," shouted Gunter, "but no encores." 

"Yes, one encore; at least one," answered 
the three subscribers. 
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" No/' 

" Then devil a halfpenny youTl get of mine," 
said one. 

" Nor of mine,", said the other two. 

"Well, Fll stand one encore then, but no 
more. Is it a bargain ? " 

" Agreed ; it's a bargain." 

After this knotty point was settled, Gunt^r, 
in a very fair voice, sang "Gaily the Trou- 
badour" and "The Old English Gentleman," 
both of which were loudly applauded, and the 
latter enthusiastically encored. 

Then Blackett, in a piping treble voice, gave 
" Will you marry me, my pretty Maid ? " " The 
Girl I left behind me," and "Home, sweet 
Home." 

Meanwhile, Frank was thinking rather sadly 
of those he had left behind. He had never in 
his life felt so much alone as in that room full 
of boisterous boys, his destined companions, 
probably, for years. He thought of his mother 
— who, he knew, was at this moment either 
praying or weeping for him — and his little sister 
Mabel, with her bright blue eyes and red round 
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cheeks ; and of his father, albeit his love for 
him was somewhat tempered by fear. From 
them his thoughts wandered to Yorkshire Joe 
(how he wished he could have gone back with 
him 1 ), to Tommy Twirler, Shep, and all the 
people at Moorwell and the Old Factory; and 
as little Blackett warbled the last verse of 
*'Home, sweet Home," he buried his head in 
the bedclothes and quietly cried himself to sleep. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AT THE TINKER AND BUDGET, 

Yorkshire Joe went on his homeward way 
rejoicing. He felt himself rich, or, in his own 
language, "gradely set up." What with Big- 
water's shilling, Frank's sixpence, and the saving 
he had made by giving the mare meal and water 
instead of a regular bait, and getting his dinner 
at Bigwater's instead of The Rainbow, he was 
at least three shillings to the good. Three 
shillings ! And Joe pulled the horse into a 
walk that he might the more fully give his 
mind to the contemplation of the good fortune 
which had befallen him, and all the possibilities 
it opened up. 

He would have Welsh rarebit for his bagging 
— that was one point settled — and wash it down 
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with a pint of fettled ale ; and then — why, then 
he would have one glass, perhaps two, of 
buttered gin, just to pass the time while Frisky 
ate her feed, which he had resolved should be 
an eightpenny one, in addition to fourpenny- 
worth of hay. After that he would drive 
comfortably home, whither he hoped to arrive 
just at the edge of dark — say between five and 
six o'clock. 

As he came along in the morning he had 
noticed, shortly after leaving Waterhead Moor, 
a quiet little inn with the sign of a Tinker and 
Budget. There he resolved he would feed his 
horse and refresh himself. It was about half- 
way on the road home, and its general 
appearance, he thought, suggested a happy 
combination of good spirits, comfort, and low 
charges. 

Three o'clock had only just gone when he 
drove up to the inn door — ^rather soon for 
bagging, as he said to himself; but the day 
was cold and his appetite good, so that he felt 
quite in trim for the Welsh rarebit and etceteras, 
early as it was. 

VOL. i. G 
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They had not much of a stable, the woman 
said who came to answer his summons. 

"It was nobbut vary seldom as 'osses and 
gigs coom to Th' Tinker and Budget — to tell th' 
truth they had no stable at all; but he could 
happen mak shift i' th' shippcn, just behind th' 
house there/' 

So Joe was compelled to put Frisky in the 
shippen and the gig in the barn, a tumble-down 
old building with a rickety door. However, he 
managed to make the mare pretty comfortable ; 
and after feeding and watering her, he went into 
the inn, full of gleeful anticipations of Welsh 
rarebits, fettled ale, and buttered gin. Joe was 
not disappointed with what he found there — a 
large kitchen, with a clean sanded floor, a bright 
fire, comfortable settle, and a couple of big arm- 
chairs, in one of which was seated the woman 
who had come to the door — a stout, middle-aged, 
motherly-looking body — darning a stocking. 

" Draw up to th' fire," she said ; '^ it's a 
gradely cowd day; as cowd a one, welly, as 
we've had this winter. Con I get yo' owt ? " 

'' Con yo' mak a Welsh rabbit ? " 
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" Con I ? That I con, and a gradely good 
un too. We'n some rare good cheese i' th' house 
just now." 

" And fettle some ale ? " 

" Ay, and fettle some ale ; nobody better." 

"Well, rU have Welsh rabbit and fettled 
ale for a start; and then, if th* mare hasn't 
finished her feed, TU happen have a glass o' 
buttered gin, just to keep the cowd out." 

"Ay, ay, they wanten summut this weather 
— them as con get it — to keep thersells warm," 
said the landlady as she cut the cheese. " But 
there's mony a one about here as connot get 
porridge, much less a drop o' drink. The times 
is just fearfu' ; folks has clean gan o'er supping, 
and they mon be ill off when they dun that. 
We're fair selling nowt at all. My mayster's 
goan to-day to Haslingden to pay th' beer bill, 
and it's that little as he's fair shamed o' facing 
up at th' brewery. It'^ o' along o' these steam 
looms i' my opinion. I wish they were all 
smashed, and them as browt 'em into th' country 
had their heads knocked off — that is what I 
wish." 

G 2 
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" Hush, missus, yo' shouldn't talk i' that way 
—it's not safe." 

" What for ? Yo're not a factory mayster, 
nor yet a factory mayster's servant, I expect ? " 
exclaimed the landlady, turning sharply round. 

" Not I," said Joe, with ready cunning. " I 
drive for Th' King's Arms at Orrington. I'm of 
th' same mind as yo' are, but it is not alius safe 
to say what yo' thinken ; somebody mut be 
listening." 

" Listening 1 Why, there is nobody here to 
listen but wer two selves. But yo're happen 
reet. It is not a thing to be much talked about. 
But it will be talked about,, mark my words if it 
is not. There's too much clemming going on for 
quietness. But willn't ye come up to the table ? 
Th' rabbit '11 be ready in a minute or two." 

When Joe had eaten his " rabbit " and drunk 
his pint of fettled ale he went to see how Frisky 
was faring. She seemed very comfortable and 
was munching away heartily at her feed ; so^ 
after adjusting her rug, and giving her an armful 
of hay, he returned to the house and ordered a 
glass of buttered gin. 
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" Tve no gin up," said the landlady. '* Til 
go down into th' cellar and fotch some." 

"See yo' now," was her exclamation when 
she came back — a jug in one hand and a candle 
in the other — "there is some rare stuff here — 
look ! " 

And popping a pudgy finger into the jug she 
held it near the candle. A light-blue flame 
flickered for an instant round the finger and 
vanished. 

"Kare stuff, isn't it?" she repeated com- 
placently ; " see how it blazes. And yo' shall 
hev it as it comes out o' th' cellar for once, 
though it wouldn't do to let everybody have it 
i' that way ; it couldn't be affoorded." 

" Bout (without) being bobbed, yo' mean ? " 
said Joe, with a grin. 

The landlady gave a responsive leer. 

" Now," she continued, " yo' can mix for your- 
self. Here is hot wayter, and butter and sugar." 

Then Joe proceeded to concoct the villanous 
drink which he liked so well. It was simply gin 
and hot water, well sweetened, and with a lump 
of butter in it — a mixture that, coming on the 
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top of Welsh rarebit and fettled ale, would have 
floored most men, but which had only the effect 
of making Joe feel intensely happy ; so happy, 
indeed, that after the first glass was finished he 
helped himself to a second, and the second 
naturally led to a third. 

When he had arrived at this stage, and his 
sense of happiness was beginning to merge into 
one of overpowering sleepiness, the house door 
opened and gave admission to two men. 

They were clad in fustian. One was a big 
fellow, with a rather heavy countenance, and 
a heavy pack on his back ; the other was small^ 
sharp-looking, almost diabolically dark com- 
plexioned, and had a club foot. 

" He looks devilish like Owd Nick," mut- 
tered Joe to himself, " yon does. He's as black 
as a Jew, and that game leg of his looks most 
terrible queer. By gum, it happen is him. They 
say as he's going about a good deal just now. 
But it's alius best to speak a man like him fair. 
rU ax him to hev a glass o' buttered gin." 

" A cowd day," he remarked in his civilest 
manner to the newcomers. 
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'* Bith mon, I'm not cowd/' laughed the big 
fellow ; " and yo' wouldn't be, neither, if yo' had 
carried these warps as I hev, all th' way fro' 
Manchester." 

" Well, I did feel it rather cowd," said his • 
companion, "but then I've had no warps to 
carry." 

" Have a sup o' gin and hot water, buttered 
— it'll warm yo' — it has done me," said Joe, 
with a half hiccup. 

** Thank yo' ; I'll take a drop o' gin, but no 
butter, if it is all the same to you. You're a 
stranger i' these parts, I think ? " remarked the 
little man, eyeing Joe keenly. 

"Ay," answered the latter, "I don't belong 
to this country. I come fro' Orrington (Moor- 
well he was going to say ; but remembering the 
story he had told the landlady, he checked him- 
self in time). I'm a driver fro' The King's Arms, 
and I've just been taking a rider-out (commercial 
traveller) to Yewdale." 

" Oh," said the other, sipping his gin ; " and 
are you thinking of going there to-neet ? " 

" I'm thinking o' doing nowt else ; if I don't 
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I'se catch it. Con onybody tell me what time 
it's getten ? '* 

" A bit after six o'clock," said the dark-com- 
plexioned little man, pulling from his fob an 
enormous pinchbeck watch. 

" Yo' don't say so ! " exclaimed Joe, looking 
greatly surprised, as indeed he was. " I mun be 
pikeing off, and sharp, too. Why, I said I'd be 
at huom afoor six o'clock." 

*' Afoor six o'clock to-morrow morning, may- 
be," answered the little man, with a sardonic 
laugh, " but not to-neet ; it's nearly half-past six 
now." 

" What's th' shot, missus ? I'm going," said 
Joe, swallowing the last of his buttered gin ; 
for he would have thought it a sin to leave the 
least drop of it undrunk. 

After paying the reckoning, which left him 
with only sixpence in his pocket, he asked for a 
lantern, and went to the barn with a view to 
immediate departure. 

As he opened the inn door he heard the 
Satanic-looking little man ask the landlady how 
soon she expected the others. 
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*^ Towards nine o'clock," answered the land- 
lady. 

When Joe stepped into the fresh air he felt 
so queer that he began to suspect he was in a 
condition which he mentally characterised as 
"welly sharp fresh;" that is, very nearly 
drunk ; and he had some difficulty in finding 
the shippen door ; for the night was dark, and 
there were several awkward corners to be 
doubled. 

The mare was lying down. 

"Shoo looks vary comfortable," said Joe, 
raising the lantern with one hand, and swaying 
to and fro, as he tried to steady himself against 
the wall with the other. " I think it would do 
me good to lie down a bit, too. A bit of a nap 
would set me up. Bith mon, I will ; FU lie 
me down hoaf an hour. Just hoaf an hour," he 
repeated, as, after making an extempore bed of 
hay, he threw himself on the shippen floor, not 
far from Frisky. " Hoaf an hour, just hoaf an 
hour," he murmured again, and the next moment 
he was buried in happy oblivion and hay. 

When he came to himself his first impression, 
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as he afterwards said, was that he had been 
sleeping in a field ^* with th' gate wide open," he 
felt so terribly cold ; and he was about to spring 
to his feet when he heard the sound of voices 
in the barn, from which the shippen was only 
separated by a partition some three feet high. 
One of them he recognised as that of the little 
swarthy man with the club foot, in whom he 
had seen so striking a likeness to our ghostly 
foe. The discussion seemed to be a heated one, 
and a name was frequently mentioned that 
sobered Joe in a moment, and made him as 
vigilant and observant as an Indian brave on the 
war-path. 

"I tell you," the voice was saying, "we 
must begin with this Adam Blackthorne. He is 
th' hardest and most tyrannical master in th' 
country side. He was one of th' first to bring 
steam looms into these parts — him as has made 
a fortune out of hand loom weavers — and he 
uses his hands like slaves. A delegate as has 
just come fro' Orrington heard this afternoon as 
he threw a spinner in th' brook last night, just 
because he asked for his wage as had been 
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wrongly kept back from him ; and it is not the 
first time that he has done th' like. ' Live and 
let live/ that's my motto, and this man Black- 
thorne does not seem disposed to let anybody 
live but himself. He takes bread out of poor 
folks' mouths, and if they complain he ill-uses 
'em. He must be made an example of. These 
cursed looms of his must be smashed; and if 
that is not enough, his factory burnt down. I'm 
only a delegate and stranger i' these parts, as yo' 
know. It's for you as lives hereabouts, if you're 
agreed, to say aS how th' job shall be carried 
out ; but if I may say what I think — the sooner 
the better." 

" I don't see as there's much use i' smashing 
looms," said another ; " they'll nobbut buy fresh 
'uns, and then it'll be as bad as ever — happen 
waur. We should smash them as makes 'em,, 
and likewise them as runs 'em — them's my 
principles. Smash owd Blackthorne and a twa 
or three moor o' th' same sort, and then we shall 
be doing some good." 

"Ay,' that's it," exclaimed several voices 
together, "let's knock his owd heyd oflf." 
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"That might come afterwards/* said the 
stranger, who, being a delegate, spoke ais one 
having authority ; " but let us try loom- 
breaking first, and if that does not do, why 
then, we'll try summut else/' 

"If so be as Blackthorne comes near me 
when we getten there," growled another, "I'll 
give him summut as '11 mak his heyd warch 
(head ache). I've getten a big hommer, and 
I'se use it. It's as easy to crack a skull as to 
break a loom." 

" I don't think he'll come near you, Grindle- 
ton ; he's too much sense for that. Now, what 
are our plans ? Con we be ready by Sunday 
night ? I think that will be as good a time as 
any." • 

" Ay con we," said Grindleton ; " me and 
two or three moor can give th' lads warning 
between now and then. We could meet here, 
or between here and Orrington, about th' edge 
o' dark, so as to reach th' Owd Factory toward 
eleven o'clock." 

" How many can we muster ? " 

"About a thousand, I reckon; and two or 
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three hundred moor will join us on th' 
road." 

" Twelve or thirteen hundred, then, all told V* 

"Somewheer about." 

" Quite enough for the purpose, I expect. 
We are not likely to meet with opposition," said 
the delegate, " if we are all true, and the secret 
is well kept. Nobody must say a word as to 
where we are going. Only tell th' lads of th' 
place of meeting and th' • time, and to bring 
hammers and crowbars with 'em." 

'* And when shall we meet again, Dearden ? " 
asked another. 

" Grindleton and me will fix that to-morrow,, 
and let you know one by one ; it'll be safest, I 
think; walls have ears, sometimes. Now let's 
go into Th' Tinker and Budget and wet wer 
whistles." 

" My God, what's that ? " 

It was Frisky's head showing dimly above 
the partition as she rose to her feet. But the 
apparition was so sudden and startling that the 
conspirators made a general skedaddle towards 
the bam door. 
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Dearden and Grindleton alone kept their 
ground. "Come back, you fools," shouted the 
former; "it is only a horse." 

" Oh, it's nobbut a boss, is it ? " said one of 
the fugitives. " I thowt it were th' Owd Lad. 
I know I wor gradely ill flayed. But they said 
as th' barn wor empty, didn't they?" 

" Whose boss is it, I wonder ? " said Grindle- 
ton, taking a lantern and going towards the 
partition. " Hullo ! here's a mon asleep i' th' 
boose (stall) ; hang me if there isn't." 

This announcement created a great sensa- 
tion. The conspirators gathered round Grindle- 
ton, and stared at Yorkshire Joe, who, to all 
seeming, was fast asleep, half-buried in a bottle 
of hay. The man called Dearden was the first 
to speak. 

" Why," he said, " it's the fellow as. was 
drinking buttered gin i' Th' Tinker and Budget 
when we went in. And very kindly he was 
taking his Uquor too; and this is his boss. 
Why, Yarker's wife said he'd gone." 

" Happen he wor too drunk to go." 

" That's it, I expect ; and he has just fallen 
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down in that hay and slept ever since. He 
cannot have heard what we have been saying ? " 

"If I thought he had," put in Grindleton, 
savagely, " Td throttle him. He mut hang 
every devil on us, or leastways send us to 
Botany Bay." 

** It would happen be th' safest course 
to stick a knife into his ribs," said Dearden, 
thoughtfully. "Dead men tell no tales." 

"Or cut his windpipe," suggested another. 

" No," said Dearden, after a pause. " No, 
he has every appearance of being asleep. See 
(turning the light of the lantern full on Joe's 
face) ; and when a mon has been drinking fettled 
ale and buttered gin he generally does sleep 
sound. To put him out of th' way might bring 
us into trouble. You see he has a horse and 
gig with him ; they'd be missed and inquired 
after, and soon too. No, we'd best let him 
alone. Come, let's be going. Me and Grindle- 
ton's stopping hero till Saturday, so you'll know 
where to find us if we are wanted." 

When Joe heard the barn door close behind 
the plotters he heaved a deep sigh of relief, 
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yet he neither opened his eyes nor changed 
his position, for he was by no means sure they 
might not come back. He had lain thus perhaps 
half an hour, when he heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps. Then the door opened, 
and he felt himself roughly shaken by the 
shoulders. 

'' Waken up," shouted a voice, which he 
recognised as that of the little dark man. 
"Waken up, mon, are yo' going to sleep here 
all neet ? " 

*'He's gradely fast asleep; I never see 
nobody faster," said Grindleton. "Poo' his 
toppin, Dearden." 

Dearden gave a tremendous tug at Joe's red 
head, whereupon the latter opened a pair of 
surprised eyes and inquired what was up. 

" What's up ? Why, Mrs. Yarker, that's th' 
landlady, wants to know if you're going to stop 
here all neet." 

" Why, what time is it ? " 

" After ten o'clock." 

"Ten o'clock!" exclaimed Joe, jumping up 
with great alacrity, " and me as should ha' been 
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huom by six, and if I don't get through th' 
bars afore twelve I shall have 'em to pay o*er 
again ; and all my brass is done. I mun be off 
i' three minutes, that I mun. I nobbut thowt 
o' sleeping hoaf an hour, an' I've slept four." 

*'Come, Grindleton, let's give him a lift. 
Where is your gig, old chap ? " 

" In that shed at th' end o' th' barn. Come 
hup. Frisky." 

" Shall we go and get it out for you ? " 

"Thank yo' kindly, I wish yo' would." 

" He's heard nowt," said Dearden to Grindle- 
ton, as they went towards the shed, " that's 
certain." 

" Not him, no moor than if he'd been a 
corpse." 

"That's th' little un an' th' big un," Joe 
was saying to himself; "him as talked o' 
sticking a knife into my ribs and him as wanted 
to throttle me. If ever I meet either on 'em 
by hissell, I'll give him what for, that I will. 
Come hup. Frisky — come, owd lass, we mun put 
th' best foot foremost this time. I want to get 
out o' this hoyle, I do that. Come hup, I say ! " 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

YORKSHIRE JOE TO THE RESCUE. 

Meanwhile, Joe's prolonged absence was causing 
great uneasiness, and even anxiety, at MoorweU. 
.Adam Blackthorne had confidently counted on 
his being back not later than six o'clock. When 
seven o'clock came, and Joe did not appear, he 
knitted his brows ; at eight he was furious. 

" He's fuddling in some public-house, the 
fool," said Adam to his wife, as he gloomily 
smoked his pipe before the parlour fire, " and 
the mare, ten to one, getting her death of cold 
outside." 

" It is that lad I'm thinking about," observed 
Mrs. Blackthorne, with a wistful look, suspend- 
ing her knitting to listen for the sound of 
Frisky 's hoofs in the avenue ; " perhaps some ill 
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has befallen him. I thought I heard something 
then ; did you ? " 

** No ; besides, Rock would hear them before 
we could, and his bark will tell us. Don't worrit 
yourself about Frank, Rachel He's safe and 
sound at the far end long since. Joe generally 
does his errands right enough, I will give him 
that credit ; it is coming home that he gets into 
mischief. I thought I had put it out of his 
power to get any drink as would do him any 
harm. He had not a shilling more with him 
than he needed to pay his way." 

"A man can get a good deal of drink for a 
shilling." 

**Not much ; at any rate, not so much as to 
make a man like Joe so drunk that he could not 
drive straight home. I'm only afraid of some 
harm happening to the mare or the gig.'* 

''Would anybody rob him, do you think? 
There are many loose characters about, they say." 

"What could they rob him of? If he was 
bringing money I should, maybe, have some 
misgivings. It is all drink; you'll see if it 
isn't; somebody's been treating him, that is 
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what it is. I'll give him a bit of my mind when 
he does come^ confound him ! It is getting on 
to half-past eight ; he cannot be long now/- 

But when another hour passed and yet 
another^ and there was still no sign of Joe, 
Adam lost all patience. 

" I'll go and look for him," he said abraptly, 
rising from his chair ; ^^ and if he's as drunk as 
I expect to find him, I'll throw him into the 
nearest ditch and leave him there." 

"Don't you think it's dangerous, Adam, 
going out alone at this time of night ? " 

" No ; why should it be dangerous, Rachel ? 
I shall not go far. Ring the bell : I'll have my 
boots and cloak." 

" I cannot tell why, Adam, but I am always 
uneasy when you are out after dark. There are 
many people out of work, and you are not very 
popular, you know." 

** That's likely enough, but it's long after 
bedtime, and nobody will expect one to be out at 
this hour. I shall, ten to one, not meet a soul. 
However, I'll take my ash stick, that with a bit 
of lead in the knob." 
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" And let Rock go with you, won't you ? " 

'*Then you'll have nobody to give you 
warning when the gig comes." 

" Never mind that, I have sharp ears." 

"Very well, then, I'll take him — though I don't 
think it's necessary — just to please you, Rachel." 

" That is very good of you, Adam. Don't be 
any longer than you can help." 

" You may be sure of that." 

Adam, after whistling for Rock, walked 
rapidly down the avenue, which was bounded on 
one side by a row of trees and shrubs and the 
factory wall, and on the other by a wide grass 
plot, until he reached a pair of iron gates, 
flanked by a smaller one. Opening this with a 
latch-key, he stepped into a narrow, cinder- 
covered lane, bordered by tall hedgerows. 
Everything was perfectly still, not a sound could 
be heard, and the darkness and quietness of the 
cottages by the roadside indicated that all their 
occupants were in bed. 

There was no moon, but the sky was starlit, 
and where the road was level Adam could easily 
see a score of yards or so before him. 
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He had walked very nearly half an hour- 
covering, perhaps, two miles of ground— in the 
direction in which he expected to find Joe, 
without meeting anybody, when a sound of 
revelry struck his ear, and as he entered a 
straight part of the lane he saw a light gleaming 
from the window of a soUtaxy house. 

** They're keeping it up late at The Blazing 
Stump," he muttered to himself. " I wondet if 
Joe's stopping there. As like as not. I'll just 
peep in, if I don't see the gig outside, for he has 
mayhap put it into the shed behind." 

When he reached the house, a small road- 
side tavern, he stepped up to the window of 
the principal room, where the drinkers were 
generally gathered, and looked inside. As far 
as he could see there were at least a dozen, 
nearly all miners apparently, but Joe was not 
amongst them. The only face he recognised was 
that of Little Fourteen, who was hammering 
the table with a glass, by way of expressing 
his satisfaction, while a half-tipsy collier was 
attempting with very indifferent success to sing. 

".What a drunken little rascal it is," thought 
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Adam. " IVe heard of him being here before ; 
he's always fuddling somewhere. Glad none of 
my chaps are among 'em. Where can Joe be, I 
wonder ? It is eleven o'clock by this time.*' 

At this moment Little Fourteen suddenly 
ceased his hammering, and uttering a name 
which brought the singing to an abrupt con- 
clusion, pointed his pipe towards the window. 

" That's owd Blackthorne's face," he shouted, 
" him as pitched me i' th' bruck last neet. What 
the blazes is he doing theere ? " 

On this Adam, though he had not quite 
made out what Little Fourteen said, thought it 
was time to be going, and whistling the mastiff 
to heel, resumed his walk, now more lonely than 
ever, for he was on the edge of the moor, and 
the houses were few and far between. 

But his journey was not destined to be 
quite so uneventful as he had expected. He 
had hardly left the inn half an hour when he 
heard behind him the sound of clogs coming on 
at a run. Then he knew that he was being 
followed. Colliers in their cups are always 
ready for mischief, provided it be suflBciently 
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brutal Little Fourteen had recognised him, 
and he would have little difficulty in persuad- 
ing his half-drunken companions to give his late 
master the good '* hiding" with which he had 
threatened him the night before. But Adam 
knew that with colliers bemused with beer 
"hiding" a man may mean kicking him into 
a state of insensibility, and he nerved himself 
for a struggle which might not improbably end 
in his death, for Little Fourteen and his friends 
were not likely to leave much life in him. 

" If Joe would only come ! " 

He tried runniug, but finding that he was 
not as light of foot as he used to be, he quickly 
came to the conclusion that his wisest course 
was not to exhaust himself by a probably useless 
attempt to distance his pursuers, but rather to 
preserve his strength for the struggle which it 
was very unlikely he would be able to avoid. 
Then he had the idea of trying to escape by the 
fields, an expedient, however, which was aban- 
doned almost as soon as it was conceived. The 
lane was bounded by a steep bank on one side, 
and a high wall on the other, both difficult to 
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climb, and before he could get over either of 
them the colliers might be up with him. The 
country, moreover, was bare of trees. There 
was no cover anywhere about in which a man 
could conceal himself, and to leave the road 
would be to lose all possibility of help from Joe 
or any chance wayfarer. The best thing possible 
in the circumstances he did — walked as fast as 
he could without actually running, not forgetting 
to cast an occasional glance over his shoulder. 

The clogs came nearer. They rang loud and 
clear on the hard road and in the frosty air. 

Adam Blackthorne quickened his pace — he 
almost ran. Still the clogs gained on him, and 
as he glanced behind he could see the forms of 
four men running in the middle of the lane. 

Adam continued to walk at his utmost speed, 
and he was one of the fastest walkers in the 
country side ; for he felt that the gain of a few 
minutes might save him from being cruelly hurt, 
if not from something still worse; and only 
when his pursuers had almost overtaken him and 
it was no longer safe to have them at his back, 
did he turn round and face them. 
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Then was seen the advantage of the course 
he had pursued. The four colliers (for colliers 
they were — Little Fourteen evidently keeping 
himself in the background) were so breathless 
that they could hardly speak, while he himself 
was fresh and cool. 

** What do you want ? " he asked sternly, as 
he rapidly drew off his cloak and threw it 
round his left arm, " why do you follow me in 
this fashion ? " 

"To give thee a good hiding, thou owd 
tyrant. We'll stop thee throwing poor folks into 
th' bruck because they asken for their bit o' 
wage. Come on, Bill, let's run him in and 
punch his heyd off." 

But to this call Bill did not seem very eager 
to respond. Adam Blackthorne standing there 
at bay, with a firm grip of his ashen cudgel, 
and the mastiff crouching by his side, looked 
decidedly dangerous. At least one of his assail- 
ants would be pretty sure to get his crown 
cracked, and Bill meant to keep his skull whole 
as long as he could. 

" Noa, thee go fost, Sam ; thou's getten a 
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stick, and us'U follow up, or shall us wait till 
Mothers comes ? " 

There were others coming then. 

'* Nay, we should never hear th' last on't if 
we let owd Blackthorne baffle four on us." 

Then they put their heads together and 
whispered. 

"Now, then," said one of them, who ap- 
peared to have taken the lead, ** us two th' fost,^ 
and yo' two second. Come on, let's crash him 
down." 

On this, the two foremost colliers, both of 
whotfi had sticks, rushed straight at Adato and 
the dog, the intention of the others being 
evidently to pass Adam on either side and 
attack him from behind, while their companions 
were engaging him in front. 

" At 'em, Eock ! " shouted his master. 

The next moment one of the leading colliers 
was* lying on his back in the lane, fighting 
desperately to keep the mastiff from his throat, 
and before the second could raise his cudgel^ 
Adam struck him down with his leaded stick. 
He was only just in time ; for the other two 
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were at his elbows, and in a few seconds more 
they would have had him on the ground. As he 
stepped backward, however, they gave way and 
got out of the range of his stick, 

*' Call yer dog off, mayster — call yer dog off," 
screamed the fellow, who had been borne down 
by Eock, " or else he'll kill me ; he's bitten me 
all o'er, and now he's trying to get at my wind- 
pipe. For God's sake call him off, mayster ! " 

'' Here, Eock ! here !" shouted Adam, and the 
mastiff came growling to his side. 

" By gum," said the fellow, as he scrambled 
to his feet, " I thowt I wor killed, and there's 
Sam o' Betty's welly killed too. How thy heyd 
did crack, owd hoss ! Get up, mon." 

But Sam did not seem at all disposed to get 
up ; the crack on his skull had evidently settled 
him for some time to come. 

''Never mind," said another, "we have not 
•done with him yet. Have we. Bill ? There's 
a lot more coming, and then we'll warm his 
jacket for him. Bith mon, I believe I can hear 
'em now. Harken ! " 

A faint sound of clogs was audible in the 
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distance, and almost at the same moment Adam 
thought he could distinguish in the opposite 
direction the ring of a horse's hoofs on the frozen 
road. 

This was enough for him. Whistling to 
Rock, he turned quickly round and set off at 
a run. Two of his late assailants were hors de 
combat, and he did not think the other two 
would now dare to molest him. Neither did 
they, albeit they followed sufficiently near ta 
keep him in sight. 

The ring of the horse's hoofs became every 
moment more distinct, but so did the sound of 
running clogs. 

" There's a dozen of 'em, if there is one," 
said Adam to himself, " and if they overtake 
me before Joe comes I'm done for; they'll kill 
me this time." 

Nearer came the clogs, louder rang the 
hoofe. 

Adam, as he glanced back over his shoulder, 
fancied he could see a dusky crowd looming 
through the darkness, and Rock growled and 
barked by turn. But when a trotting horse 
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and a running man are approaching each other 
the intervening ground is quickly covered, and 
the same moment that he heard the shouts of 
his pursuers he caught sight of Joe and Frisky 
coming at a great pace. He knew it was Frisky, 
because he recognised her trot. 

" Joe ! " he shouted, raising his arms as he 
ran down the lane. " Stop I It's me I " 

** What, you, mayster I " exclaimed Joe, 
pulling sharply up. 

** Ay, is it. Now, look here. Has the mare 
any go left in her ? " 

" Shoo's quite fresh ; we've had a long 
rest." 

"'Gad, I think you have. There is a lot 
of colliers after me ; don't you hear 'em yon, 
shouting ? They want to kill me, I think. Now, 
as soon as we come up to 'em, put the mare 
into a gallop and drive right through 'em. If 
we run over one or two, so much the better. 
And have you your pistol?" 

" Ay, it's here, i' my topcoat pocket." 

** Give me hold of it. Here they are ! Give 
her a cut with the whip, and let her go." 
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The colliers were too much taken by sur- 
prise to oflfer any resistance. As Frisky galloped 
past they scattered on each side of the road, 
.and in two minutes the gig was out of sight. 

. " Pull her into a trot, Joe," said his master ; 
** the danger is past. But it was a tight shave. 
And now, tell me how it is you are so late ? 
If I had not come out to look for you, I should 
not have been so near getting maimed or killed 
as I have been." 

Adam was too glad at his escape, and too 
pleased to find Joe sober, to reproach him over- 
much. 

" It's weel as I am late," answered the latter; 
"for if I hadn't been, I shouldn't have heerd 
what I have heerd." 

And then he told what had happened to him 
at The Tinker and Budo:et. 

*'Well, Joe," said Adam, when he had 
finished, " I never thought I should have had to 
say I was pleased you got drunk and overstayed 
your time; but I am, this bout. Now, not a 
word of this to a soul, Joe ; not even to your 
wife." 
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" You may be sure o' that. I mut as weel 
send th' bellman round as tell her. Do you 
mean to send for th' sowdgers ? " 

*' I cannot tell what I shall do yet. I want 
you to go to Mr. Basel to-morrow morning early, 
and ask, with my compliments, if he'll be so 
kind as to come and breakfast with me. I want 
to see him on particular business/' 

" ril go at seven o'clock." 

"That'll do. And now we are at home. 
The sooner you get the mare bedded-down and 
go to bed yourself the better, or else, after all 
that buttered gin, you'll not be fit for your work 
to-morrow." 

" It was a good thought of yours, Eachel," 
said Adam, kissing his wife, whom he found 
waiting up for him, "to make me take Kock 
with me. If it had not been for, him I hardly 
think I should have got home to-night" 

" Why, what has been the matter, Adam ? " 
returned Mrs. Blackthorne, with a look of mingled 
pleasure and concern, for, though according to 
his lights a kind husband, he was not mucli given 
to kissing. 
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Then he tolii her what had befallen him, but 
he did not deem it expedient to tell her what 
Yorkshire Joe had heard at The Tinker and 
Budget. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A COUNCIL OF WAR. 



Though it was considerably after midnight when 
Adam retired to rest, and his thoughts kept him 
awake the greater part of the night, he was at 
the factory next morning before the engine 
started, shortly after half-past five. His first 
proceeding was to cast a glance at the boilers, 
and when he saw that the steam was not being 
got up fast enough he spoke a few sharp words 
to the fireman, seized a shovel, and threw addi- 
tional coal into one of the furnaces, while the 
stoker replenished the other. He next went 
round the niill, passing rapidly from room to 
room, saw that the gas was lighted and the over- 
lookers at their posts, and then, returning to the 
watch-house (lodge), superintended the opera- 
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tion of fining the laggards, giving the most dila- 
tory of them a sound rating into the bargain. 
As he passed through the repairing shop he 
caught two workmen, who had not yet stripped 
off their jackets, indulging in a little gossip, and 
one of them was laughing rather loudly. 

"Take your hands out of your master's 
pockets," he exclaimed almost savagely. " I 
don't pay you to laugh and talk, but to work ; 
and when you do aught else, you are robbing 
me. 

No wonder that Adam Blackthorne was 
unpopular, and small wonder that he was pros- 
perous. 

When he had seen the hands in, as the 
phrase is, and all seemed to be going on smoothly, 
he turned into his ofl&ce and worked at the books 
until it was time to go to breakfast ; for, though 
he was a much occupied man and had a lar^e 
busine^, he kept to own accounts. 

Shortly before eight o'clock he went to his 
porridge, for, albeit there waa always a cup of 
tea for him when he chose to take it, porridge 
and milk constituted the principal dish of his 

I 2 
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first meal. This was followed by a beefsteak, or 
ham and eggs — as often as not washed down 
with a glass of his wife's home-brewed ale. But 
on this particular morning, Mr. Baael being ex- 
pected to breakfast, coflfee had been substituted 
for tea, and for .porridge brewis, which those of 
my readers who are so unfortunate as never to 
have tasted this once favourite north-country 
dish, may be pleased to learn is a toothsome 
stew, whereof oatcake forms one of the principal 
ingredients. 

'' If you please, mayster, here's Mr. Basel," 
announced Jane, two minutes after Adam, 
entered the house. 

** Good morning, Madame Blackthome ; good 
morning, my dear sir. I am much obliged for 
your friendly invitation, though it was so early. 
My wife sends you kindly greetings." 

The speaker was a tall, spare, somewhat 
ungainly-looking man, about the same age as 
Adam Blackthorne, with very little hair on his 
head, and none at all on his face. He had a 
broad, intellectual forehead, dark and rather 
dreamy eyes, sallow complexion, and the general 
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cast of his countenance was frank and pre- 
possessing. 

"I am sorry to trouble you, though/' 
answered Adam ; " and if the business I want to 
consult you about had been less pressing I would 
not have asked you to come. I did not want to 
be closeted with you and Yorkshire Joe at your 
office for fear of exciting suspicion, and we shall 
have to ask Joe some questions." 

"You are very mysterious. What does it all 
mean? Has it some connection with your 
exploits of last night ? " 

" What exploits ? Have you heard already ? " 

" Only that you and Joe killed six colliers, 
wounded ten, and put a few scores to flight." 

"Who the mischief has been talking such 
dratted nonsense as that ? " 

" Everybody, by this time, I expect. It was 
from one of my white-room men I first heard the 
story — Bob o' Betty's, they call him, a fellow 
with a remarkable knack of picking up the 
latest news. He asked me soon after six this 
morning if I had heard the buzz about Mr. 
Blackthorne, and when I said I had not, he 
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narrated a long legend, of which I have told you 
the gist." 

*' Well, it was bad enough, but not quite as 
bad as that." 

Whereupon Adam told his guest what had 
happened to him the night before, following up 
his narration with an account of Yorkshire Joe's 
adventures at The Tinker and Budget. 

Mr. Basel looked grave. 

" This is very serious," he observed. " We 
must not have your looms broken if we can help 
it, Mr. Blackthorne. Do you think, if they were, 
the Government would make you compensa- 
tion ? " 

" The county would, I suppose." 

** But only for the actual damage ; you would 
get nothing for loss of profit and the disorganisa- 
tion of your business ? " 

" Not a penny." 

" And I should get nothing for any incon- 
venience or loss I might be put to in procuring 
elsewhere the cloth you are weaving for me 1 " 

"Not a farthing." 

" It therefore comes to this, my dear sir, that 
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we must not let these foolish people destroy your 
machinery." 

" That's just what Fve been thinking myself." 

" What do you propose to do ? " 

** Get the soldiers here and shoot 'em down 
as they come up." 

Mr. Biasel shook his head. 

" Did you ever see the eflfect of a fusilade ? " 
he asked. 

" No, I can't say as I ever did." 

*' Well, I have, and I should be very sorry 
to see another. When I was a young man I 
chanced to be in a town in Alsace at the time of 
the passage of a number of allied troops, who 
were following up the French after the campaign 
of Leipsic, and shortly before the abdication of 
Napoleon and the fall of, Paris. How it hap- 
pened nobody could tell, but just as the troops 
were entering the main street of the town a 
couple of shots were discharged from a window, 
probably by some mad or intoxicated French 
soldiers, one of which killed a mounted officer. 
The commander suspecting treachery — for the 
authorities of the place had told him there would 
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be no resistance — ordered his men to fire, and in 
an instant the street was strewed with the bleed- 
ing bodies of men, women, and even children — 
the survivors scattered in dismay, and the soldiers 
were left alone in presence of their victims. I 
witnessed the incident from the window of the 
inn in which I was staying, and it made an im- 
pression upon me I shall never forget — ^the flash 
of silence that followed the discharge of musketry, 
and the disappearance of the crowd, who seemed 
to have vanished underground, a silence broken 
the next moment by the cries and groans of the 
wounded ; the hoarse command of the officers to 
reload, and the rattle of the ramrods as the men 
pushed home their cartridges. And when I think 
of the misery wrought by that one volley — for 
further murder was stopped by the arrival of a 
general, who came galloping up from the rear — 
the motherless children, the bereaved mothers, 
the widowed fathers, the wasted lives, the cruel 
wounds — and, remember that all this did not 
represent a millionth part, probably, of the 
misery caused by the wars of this century alone 
— I detest war, gunpowder, and glory with an 
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intensity that words cannot express ; and, except 
in the very last extremity, I would deprecate 
destroying life even to protect property. Don't 
have these poor, misguided devils shot down, I 
entreat you, dear Mr. Blackthome 1 If you do^ 
you will repent it as long as you live, and your 
children after you I " 

" Oh don't, Adaml" pleaded Mrs. Blackthorne, 
with great feeling ; " I would rather lose all we 
have than that anybody's death should be at our 
door." 

"Who wants anybody's death to be at our 
door ? " answered Adam, who appeared rather 
nettled. " And I don't see neither as war, and 
gunpowder, and glory, as Basel talks so much 
about, has aught to do with it. When I said as 
I'd get the soldiers to shoot the loom-breakers 
down, I never meant as I'd shoot them without 
warning. That would, be murder, maybe ; but if 
they were told, fair and plump, that if they tried 
to get into the factory yard and break th' looms^ 
they'd be fired on, and they did not heed, then 
their deaths, if any of 'em were killed, would be 
on their own heads, not at my door. I should 
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be no more answerable for what had happened 
after that than if they went and jumped into 
the big lodge and got drowned. Are we to let 
folks ride rough-shod over us, and do as they 
like ? What are law and government worth if 
they cannot protect us, and what belongs to us, 
from violence ? " 

*' The Bible tells us to return good for evil, 
and love them that hate us, you know, Adam," 
interposed his wife, gently. 

" We don't live in them times, Rachel," said 
Adam rather impatiently, " there were no loom- 
breakers in Judea, I reckon, and all as I have to 
say is that I don't mean to let my machinery be 
smashed, and my business ruined, if 1 can help 
it." 

'^ Neither do I want you to do," said Basel. 
" I am quite of your opinion that we must make 
the law respected, and provide for the protection 
of life and property at any cost. But this is a 
peculiar case. These poor devils of loom-breakers 
are ignorant, hungry, and ill-advised. As I 
understand, they neither want to steal anything 
nor hurt anybody. They suflfer, and, looking on 
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machinery as the root of all evil, they seek to 
destroy it. In this they will fail, and they ought 
to fail ; but it would be a mistake to treat them 
as thieves and murderers. It is quite possible 
some of them may have to be shot, or bayoneted, 
or ridden down by dragoons, before the end 
comes; but, leave the responsiblity of that to 
others, and let us try some less extreme remedy." 

"With all my heart. Let us hear what it is. 
But won't you come up to the table, and have a 
plate of brewis ? " 

" You are very friendly ; I will. Of all your 
English dishes which I have tasted, brewis is the 
one that likes me best, and your good wife makes 
it to perfection. As to a way of preventing 
those foolish people from breaking your looms 
without hurting them much I am not yet quite 
sure. Nevertheless I have an idea which, with 
the aid of a pipe, when we have finished our 
breakfast, may possibly develop into some- 
thing. Will you allow us to indulge in a little 
tobacco when we have done eating, Madame 
Blackthome ? " 

« 

"What's the use of asking, Mr. Basel?" 
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answered the hostess with a smile. '^I never 
object to smoking^ and I don't suppose it would 
be any use if I did. Adam could not live with- 
out his pipe, I think. Yes, smoke, by all 
means; if it gives you pleasure it gives me 
pleasure too." 

" You are very friendly, madame. Tobacco, 
I find, is a great breeder of ideas ; smoke has 
helped me out of many a difficulty, perhaps it 
will help us out of this." 

When the breakfast was over the two men 
each took a seat near the corner of the fire and 
proceeded to -charge their pipes, while Mrs. 
Blackthorne went into the kitchen to attend to 
her household duties. 

" Send one of the lasses for Yorkshire Joe," 
said Adam, as she left the room. "We had 
better have him in, Basel, don't you think ? I 
should like you to have his tale from his own 
lips." 

" Perhaps it would be as well, though I make 
no doubt the facts are exactly as you have 
stated them." 

Joe was called in and catechised accordingly ; 
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but, as Mr. Basel had anticipated, he was unable 
to add anything of importance to the informa- 
tion they already possessed. On the other hand, 
he fully confirmed the story he had told the 
previous night, indignantly repudiating a 
suggestion of his master's that he had, may- 
be, dreamt it all. 

**I think you may go now, Joe," said the 
latter, when the cross-examination was finished. 
** You look rather queer about the eyes ; don't 
you feel well ? " 

" Oh, ay I Fm reet enough ; nobbut a bit 
unfine, that's all." 

" I'm not surprised you are unfine," observed 
Mr. Basel ; " my only wonder is that any crea- 
ture with a stomach could survive such a fearful 
debauch as you had last night, Joe — Welsh rare- 
bit, fettled ale, and buttered gin. I dare say, 
now, you feel as if a glass of ale would do you 
no harm ? " 

"I do that," answered Joe eagerly ; " it 
would mak' a new mon on me. I'm that dry 
as I fair darn't spit for fear o' setting summut o' 
fire." 
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" I think he deserves one," said Basel, with a 
significant look at Blackthorne. 

" You are always for spoiling Joe," laughed 
the other. " Tell th' missis as I say you may 
have a glass of home-brewed, Joe." 

Whereupon the Yorkshireman incontinently 
vanished. 

Then Adam Blackthorne and his guest drew 
near to the fire, and, each lighting a long pipe, 
began to smoke. They smoked in silence, Basel 
slowly, with his head bent on one side, as if 
absorbed in thought, Adam intermittently, some- 
times almost letting his pipe go out, then puflSng 
a^Vay furiously until his head was wrapped in a 
white cloud. This went on for full twenty 
minutes, and perhaps might have gone on for 
twenty minutes longer had not Adam, weary of 
waiting for the oracle's deliverance, broken the 
spell. 

" Well," he said, " how is it to be ? " 

"I think I see my way now. We must 
frighten them." 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? " answered the other, 
with just a touch of scorn in his voice ; " but 
how ? " 
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" Scare them so that they will never meddle 
with us more. Yes, I think we can do it." 

*' How ? " asked Adam again. 

" Don't be impatient. It can be done, as you 
shall see by-and-by. But, tell me, are there any 
soldiers at Eedburn ? " 

" A company, I believe. But I thought we 
were not to have any soldiers. Besides, the 
Redbum folks won't part with any; they're a 
terribly frightened lot, and they want to have 
'em at hand in case of aught happening in the 
town." 

" I only require half-a-dozen for a few hours, 
and the loan of a dozen uniforms, muskets, and 
a few blank cartridges. I'll provide the artillery ; 
for we are going to have both infantry • and 
artillery. Cavalry we shall have to do without 
this time." 

" Why, what a queer chap you are, Basel I 
It's hardly half an hour since you were all against 
shooting these loom-breakers, and now " 

" And I'm not going to shoot any of them. 
Wait till you know what my plan is. I'll tell 
you all about it before the day is over. But I 
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should like to have these soldiers. Still, if we 
cannot get them we must just make shift 
without." 

" Well, then, we'll go over to Eedburn this 
afternoon, and see what the boroughreeve says. 
I expect he is the chap we shall have to apply 
to." 

*' Good, ril go with you — what time ? " 

" Say two o'clock. I'll drive round and pick 
you up." 

"It is a thing agreed. And now I must go 
and look after the shop." 

" How is the dyeing going on ? " 

"Very well ; I have a thousand pieces ready 
to send off that are just perfection — every one 
a splendid colour, and, what is better still, 
exactly the same shade — not a badly dyed or 
finished piece in the lot. There is a profit of 
full three hundred pounds on the thousand 
pieces, friend Blackthorne." 

"That's the best news I've heard to-day. 
Only go on like that, and we shall be both 
of us rich men one of these days. Come, I'll 
go out with you. I must see what they are 
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doing at the factory; unless I look after 'em 
nobody else will. Sharp two, think on." 

** I'll be ready, and as we drive to Redbum 
I'll unfold my plan for the defence of the Old 
Factory." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



PREPAKING FOR BATTLE. 



They found the boroughreeve very hard to deal 
with. He was an obstinate, narrow-minded old 
gentleman, terribly afraid of responsibility, and 
full of objections. To all Blackthorne's and 
Basel's arguments he opposed the plea of in- 
vincible ignorance. He refused to know any- 
thing ; did not know that he had power to send 
soldiers to the Old Factory ; did not know that 
it was his business to protect the property of 
His Majesty's subjects — at any rate, when it was 
outside the borough; did not know that the 
country was in an uneasy state; did not know 
that hand loom weavers were starving and des- 
perate, and that more violence was to be feared ; 
did not think six soldiers would do any good; 
did not believe they could spare any ; and. 
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finally, lie did not see what he could do, at 
least, until he had taken counsel with his brother 
magistrates and consulted the town clerk, and 
that, he feared, would require a day or two. 

This irritated Adam exceedingly, and he 
was about to reply in a style that would have 
brought the negotiation to an abrupt close when 
Basel quietly interposed. He began by lauding 
the boroughreeve's caution, and paying a com- 
pliment to his well-known impartiality and 
firmness of character. Having in this way put 
the old fellow on good terms with himself, he 
cleverly turned his timidity to account by sug- 
gesting that if, by his refusal to consent to a 
few soldiers being allotted for defence of Mr. 
Blackthorne's mill, mischief should ensue, he 
might get into hot water with the Government 
and the county, which would be called upon to 
make good any damage his friend might sustain ; 
and he pledged their joint word that, if the half- 
dozen men asked for were placed at their disposal, 
no harm should come to any of them, and that 
the loom-breakers would be kept effectually at 
bay. If not, they could not be answerable for 

E 2 
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the consequences, the responsibility for which 
must rest with the authorities of Kedbum. 

These arguments, delivered in a quiet, yet 
effective manner, had evidently great weight 
with the boroughreeve. He said Tie must 
consult his clerk, and retired for that purpose. 
On his return he announced that if Mr. 
Blackthorne would sign a formal requisition for 
the soldiers, and engage to pay all expenses, he 
would request the oflBcer in charge of the troops 
to plaxje six men and a sergeant at his disposal 
on the following Sunday night. 

To this Adam, of course, consented, and 
then, armed with the order, he and Basel went 
to the barracks, and had an interview with the 
oflBcer in command, who readily fell in with 
their plans, of which he fully approved. He 
agreed to lend them a dozen old uniforms and 
twice as many muskets, for which, as well as for 
the men's arms and accoutrements, a cart was to 
be sent on Sunday afternoon. It was further 
arranged, in order not to attract attention, that 
the detachment should not set out for the Old 
Factory until after dark. 



CHAPTER X. 



A MIDNIGHT MEETING. 



A HOLLOW in the hills above Orrington. A pale 
moon looking down on scattered groups of gaunt, 
ghastly, and travel-stained men — some talking 
in knots of twos and threes — some sitting on 
chairs eating their morsels of dry bread — some 
lying prone on the grass. From time to time 
they are joined by others, who come singly or in 
couples, never in crowds. 

Every one of these men is armed in some 
fashion or other. Some have hand-hammers and 
crowbars ; not a few carry on their shoulders big 
sledge-hammers, and several such as are used by 
stone-breakers. 

Their talk is carried on in whispers; the 
newcomers are invariably met and questioned, 
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and their faces keenly, scrutinised by three or 
four sledge-hammer men, who seem to be leaders. 
They appear to have detected one black sheep 
already, for an unfortunate man is sitting on a 
stone away from the rest, round which stand 
three loom-breakers, who fiercely warn him from 
time to time that, " if he offers to stir they will 
hammer his brains out." 

At length, when nearly five hundred men are 
assembled, and the arrivals have become few and 
far between, a group appears whose advent creates 
some excitement. 

" It's them — ^it's them ! " whispers one man to 
another, while the three watchers receive the 
newcomers with much deference. 

The individuals of whom this group is com- 
posed are five or six in number— our friends of 
the Moorcock Inn, Dearden and Grindleton, and 
a few others. 

The first-named is mounted on a little nag, 
probably because df his lameness, and armed 
with a big double-barrelled horse-pistoL While 
he is exchanging greetings with the watchers, 
and asking questions from the people who crowd 
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around him, a man of almost gigantic stature 
slips with soft and noiseless footsteps past t^em 
into a hollow, as it might seem, unperceived by 
anybody, and places himself in the shadow of a 
tall tree. 

"Well, lads," said Dearden, riding forward, 
*' are we all here ? " 

" Not far off, I think," answered one of the 
watchers. " We've kept count of all as has come, 
and there's not many short of five hundred." 

" That's quite enough, more than enough, for 
this night's work ; but the more the merrier, you 
know. Besides, there's safety in numbers ; the 
more of us there is the harder will it be to follow 
US up and pick us out if trouble comes of it. 
You all know, I think, what we are met for to- 
night. But if there's any here as doesn't, it's 
to smash th' looms at Moorwell Mill, tlj' Owd 
Factory they call it hereabouts. Blackthome is 
a very hard man with his hands, as you happen 
know. Not only so, but we've heard as he 
thinks of starting more steam looms, and it's as 
much if he hasn't given th' order for 'em already. 
Now, I need not tell you that the more power 
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looms comes into use the worse will it be for 
hand loom weavers. You're clemming now, 
many of you, and if they are not put down 
you'll be a deal worse before you're better. But 
I've no occasion to say more on that score. We 
are all agreed, I think, or we should not be here 
this night. Isn't it so ? " 

" Agreed ! Agreed I Agreed ! " shouted the 
loom-breakers in chorus. 

"I have been sent for from Ashton to lead 
you on, as most on you very likely know. It's a 
risky job, as I well know, but I'm not one as 
hesitates at the call of duty. We'll set off in 
half an hour, for I don't want to get there afore 
one. I'll go first, with Grindleton and the 
sledge-hammer men. We'll break th' factory 
doors in. Them as has walling hammers comes 
next, and next again them wi' stone-breakers' 
hammers and hand-hammers. Crowbars and 
bludgeons will bring up th' rear. Only them 
as has hammers will go inside to smash th' 
looms; t'others must stop about th' factory- 
gates to keep guard and give warning of danger, 
though th' secret has been so weU kept that 
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danger there is none. Now, if there's any of 
you that's feared, and does not want to throw in 
their lot with us, let 'em go home. Cowards 
are no use, and the help of the unwilling we 
don't want. I think that's all I want to say; 
but if there's any here as would like to speak 
a word, let him speak." 

*' Yes, I would," said a deep voice, as the tall 
form of the last comer emerged from the shadow 
of a tree where he had been hidden, into the 
light which a new-risen moon was just then begin- 
ning to cast over the scene. " I would like to 
speak a few words to my friends and neighbours, 
some of whom I am sorry to see here." 

" Who is he ? Who is he ? " asked the loom- 
breakers of each other. 

*'As many of you cannot see my face, and 
some of you would not know me if you could, 
I will begin by saying as my name is Peter 
Shuttle worth." 

" Ay, ay, it's him," exclaimed several voices. 
" It's Long Peter fro' Whitworth." 

" I heard last night what you were bent on 
— as you were going to break somebody's looms — 
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and I made up my mind to come here to try and 
persuade you to give the job up, for I am sure 
it'll be a bad job, a gradely bad job/' 

" Come, come, no more of this ! " shouted 
Dearden excitedly. "We know what we are 
about, and are not going to be turned from our 
purpose by the croaking of a cursed old coward 
like you. Stop him, Grindleton ; knock him off 
his perch." 

" Noa, noa," exclaimed a number of the loom- 
breakers, of whom a hundred or more came 
forward and stood round Shuttleworth ; "we 
knowen Long Peter. He's a good soort, Peter 
is, and we'll not have him touched, nayther by 
Grindleton nor nobody else. Go on, Peter, say 
thy say out." 

• " Thank you, lads ; I will. This fellow here 
has called me a coward. There was a time when 
if he had spoken that word he would never have 
lived to speak another ; but that time is gone. 
I've suffered too much to be easily made angry. 
Who he is I don't know, but I think if he had 
been worth knowing I should have done. As for 
myself, let me tell you by what right I claim to 
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be heard, and to ask you to listen to me. By 
trade Fm a block printer, but when I was a 
young fellow I listed and went to the wars. 
I've been in many a hard-fought battle, and was 
womided at Waterloo. When peace came I took 
my discharge and went back to my old trade, 
which at that time was doing finely. I got no 
pension, but that was my own fault ; I took my 
discharge instead. Well, when I was soldiering 
I had picked up a bit of learning, and after I 
went back to my old job, which did not long 
remain prosperous, I began to think for myself 
and put two and two together, and I soon saw 
as the country was very ill-governed, and poor 
folks very badly off, mostly, as I thought, owing 
to tV selfishness and ignorance of the ruling 
classes. You know as soon as th' war was over 
they put a tax on com to keep rents from falling 
— one of the crudest deeds, to my thinking, as 
any Government ever wrought. I really believe, 
lads, as that law has caused more deaths than all 
the wars that England has waged this century. 
Well, I got papers from London; I read *Cob- 
bett's Kegister' and Hone's political pamphlets. 
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and I talked to my neighbours, and soon became 
known as a Eeformer and a Eadical. The same 
sort of thing was going on all over the country ; 
the Government got frightened, the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended, and lots of folks 
were arrested and lodged in prison. I had done 
no wrong, talked no treasonable talk, attended 
no treasonable meetings ; but I was suspected, 
and my opinions disliked ; and after a while I 
was fetched out of my bed in th' middle of th' 
night, taken off, and kept in confinement for 
more than a twelvemonth. When I went away 
my poor wife was near her down-lying ; when I 
came back she and her little one were gone for 
ever — they had perished of want. But even this 
did not quench my ardour for reform. I was 
imprisoned a second time ; yet I am a Reformer 
still, and I am glad to think that our sufferings 
and our exertions have not been entirely in vain. 
There is a better spirit abroad than there used to 
be ; the feeling of the upper classes towards the 
lower is more kindly. Noble-hearted men are 
pleading our cause, and, bad as things are now, 
I am persuaded that we are on the eve of better 
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times. But — and that is why I am here this 
night— I never knew good done by violence. 
You will break this man's looms, you say. How 
will that benefit you ? He will get more, and 
that without paying for 'em — the county will 
have to pay. Then some of you will be found 
out — for among so many there's sure to be 
traitors — and you'll get transported — happen 
hanged. Just think now. How can a few 
poor hand loom weavers cope with a whole 
Government as can dispose of thousands of 
soldiers and constables, and millions upo' millions 
o' money ? For all Governments are bound to 
protect property, and this Government of ours — 
and sorry I am to say it — sets more store on 
the property of the rich than on the lives of the 
poor; and when you attack Blackthorne's factory, 
you attack the King's Government. You are as 
sure to be licked, lads, as if you went with your 
hammers and crowbars to fight a regiment of 
soldiers. I've walked eighteen miles to tell you 
this — I shall have to walk eighteen miles back ; 
and before I set off I had to borrow a shilling 
to pay my way, for I'm as poor as any of you. 
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Since block printing has been so bad IVe started 
a bit of a day-school — ^but poor folks cannot 
pay much for schooling nowadays — and it's 
hard work to make both ends meet. Yet 
rd do twice as much to keep you out of 
mischief. And now, lads, Fve nearly said my 
say out. It's hard for a chap to clem, and what 
is waur, to see the wife and children clem, to be 
willing to work and have nowt . to eat. I don't 
say as it is right ; but I do say as loom-breaking 
and law-breaking cannot do any good, and may 
do a great deal of harm. New inventions keep 
coming up, and have done ever sin' Adam 
delved and Eve span, and will do as long as the 
world goes 'round; and them as opposes 'em 
run their head agen a stone wall. Don't you be 
guilty of such-like foolishness. Better join with 
others and try to get Parliament reformed and 
bad laws repealed ; for if the laws were just and 
the law-makers honest, there would be work and 
porridge for us all. And now, lads, it is time to 
be going home, so I'll say ' good neet ' to you 
all ; and them as does not want to get sent to 
Botany Bay, or maybe worse, will go home too." 
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The speech made a deep impression, and 
when Peter descended from his stony rostrum 
men crowded round him and shook him warmly 
by the hand, and a considerable number of them 
were so much affected by his homely eloquence 
that they took his advice and left the ground in 
a body. 

Dearden muttered to Grindleton : " I'm afraid 
the old fool has spoiled alL Td like to throttle 
him." 

*^ It would not be safe to try owt o' that sort 
on," said Grindleton ; " some on 'em thinks a 
good deal of Long Peter Shuttle worth." 

" I must try what a bit of talking to 'em will 
do, then. Look here, lads (raising his voice and 
facing the most considerable group), you must 
not let yourselves be daunted by what Peter 
Shuttleworth says. He is no fool, we all know 
that; but he is getting old, and has not the 
spirit he once had. I daresay he talked very 
different in the days of Cobbett, Hunt, and 
liberty. It's maybe true what he says, that we 
cannot stop steam looms for good, but we can 
keep 'em back a bit till the times mend and 
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hand loom weavers can find summut else to do. 
And if the country pays for new looms, nobody 
suffers, and we benefit. They cannot make two 
or three hundred looms in five minutes. As to 
us being found out and prosecuted, that's all 
nonsense, if we are all true to one another ; and 
I'm sure we are. Give it up and go back? 
Not me ! Nice we should look going home like 
whipped hounds with their tails between their 
legs. How would you face up, do you think ? 
Why, you'd be th' laughing-stock of all the 
country-side. Me and Grindleton's going, if 
nobody else goes. Let them as are feared slink 
off and go home." 



CHAPTER XL 



OLD FACTORY FIGHT. 



Dearden touched the right chord. His appeal 
took so well with the men who remained that 
neariy the whole of them followed him down 
the hillside. 

After reaching the high-road they marched 
swiftly and in good order in the direction of 
Moorwell Mill Dearden, surrounded by 
Grindleton and several other of his principal 
supporters, led the way on his little nag. 
Having no desire that their presence in the 
neighbourhood should get noised abroad, and, 
Adam Blackthorne possibly put on his guards 
they chose the least frequented roads ; and 
every eflfort was made to preserve sUence in the 
ranks. Nevertheless, so large a body of men 
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could not quite efface themselves, nor avoid 
making some noise ; and it was agreed that if 
inquiry were made as to their purpose and des- 
tination, they should say they were going to 
Eedburn on a shuttle-gathering expedition — 
shuttle-gathering being an expedient frequently 
adopted for stopping mills without destroying 
machinery. For without shuttles there can 
be no weaving, and when all the shuttles in a 
district were taken and destroyed they could 
not be replaced under several weeks. The loom- 
breakers, however, were little troubled with 
requests for information ; they looked so for- 
midable that the few people who met them were 
more intent on getting out of their way than 
asking them questions. 

One man only was bold enough to accost 
them. When they were within three miles of the 
Old Factory, a horseman emerged so suddenly, 
and at so fast a trot, from a lane at right angles 
to the road they were following, that he all but 
rode over Dearden and scattered his escort far and 
wide. His horse, apparently young and restive, 
plunged . about in all directions, and before it 
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could be quieted the whole column was brought 
to aBtandstilL' 

As may be supposed, there was a good deal 
of swearing — ^Dearden and Grindleton especially 
distinguishing themselves by the fluency and 
profanity of their curses — Dearden, indeed, 
threatened to pistol the stranger on the spot if 
he did not stop the caperings of his steed. 

" He is welly flayed (frightened) out of his 
senses/' pleaded the man submissively. " Whoa, 
whoa OSS ! Whoa young 'un, I say. He's never 
seen as mony folks altogether in aw his life afore* 
I wor flayed too, I wor that — whoa, ossi — ^bufc 
he is quiet now. Yo're enough to flay onybody* 
What's up, is there a fire or summut ? " 

" Nothing particular," answered the delegate. 
"We're only going to Eedbum after a few 
shuttles. And what may you be after at thia 
time at night, master ? " 

" Me ?'" 

"Aye, you." 

** Taking this cowt (colt) to Preston Fair.*' 

" And where do you come from ? " 

"Chatbum." 

L 2 
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" Had we not better keep him with us a bit ? '* 
whispered Grindleton to Dearden. "I durned 
much like th' cut of his jib, as far as I can make 
him out ; and he coes (calls) that a cowt, and 
anybody may see, dark as it is, as it is a howd 
OSS. Let's tak' him wi' us ; it is better to be on 
the safe side." 

" Very well ; you and Wiggin seize hold of 
his bridle, and if he makes any nonsense TU just 
shove my pistol in his face. Here, Wiggin ! " 

But these whisperings had not passed un-^ 
observed by the stranger, and just as Grindleton 
and ^iggin were approaching to lay hands on 

bis bridle, he gave his horse a sharp pinch 

W 
behind the saddle, on which the creature lashed 

out so viciously that the two men were glad to 

give him a wide berth, while the loom-breakers 

tumbled over each other in their eflforts to get 

out of the way. 

" Whoa OSS ! whoa, I say I Whoa oss 1 Be quiet, 

Smiler 1 Whoa oss ! " exclaimed the stranger, an 

injunction which he emphasized by giving the 

horse a tremendous cut with his whip, where- 

upon the animal plunged madly forward, and 
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before the loom-breakers recovered from the 
confusion into which his pranks had thrown 
them, he was tearing wildly up the road, far 
beyond their reach. 

Ten minutes afterwards Yorkshire Joe was 
back at the Old Factory, and deep in conference 
with his master and Mr. Basel. 

The incident rather alarmed Dearden and his 
counsellors. They feared it might bode some 
unpleasant surprise, and when they reached the 
Cinder Lane leading to Moorwell Mill a halt 
was called, and four men were sent forward as 
scouts. 

After half an hour's absence the scouts re- 
turned, and reported that everything was quiet ; 
no lights were visible in the Old Factory ; the 
Blackthorne household, to all appearance, h^d 
gone to bed, and the only persons they had met 
were a couple of courters and a drunken man. 
On this, Dearden ordered his men to march 
quietly up the lane. 

The sky meanwhile had become overcast, a 
few drops of rain were falling, and the moon being 
hidden by black clouds, the night was very dark. 
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The road up which the loom-breakers were 
DOW walking was bounded on one side by a high 
ivall, and on the other by a tall hedge. Near 
the factory the wall was replaced by the embauk- 
ment of a reservoir. As this road led only to 
tiie. factory — ^the one which ran into it at right 
angles being closed at nights by a heavy iron 
gate — ^it constituted their sole line of advance 
and retreat. 

When the men arrived before the factory 
gates there was necessarily a pause. They 
all strained their ears to listen. Not a sound 
could be heard — not even the footfall of a watch- 
man nor the bark of a dog. 

That's reyt," exclaimed Dearden gleefully ; 
nobody's heard us, and there is not a soul 
inside. We'll have th' job done before an hour's 
o'er, and be home afore daylight. Now, Grindle- 
ton and yo' sledge-hanmier men, come forrud 
and force these gates. But don t use your 
hammers if you can help it. Try what a good 
ihrutch (push) will do first. That's reyt ; clap 
your shoulders agen 'em, as mony on you as can 
find room ; here in the middle. Are you ready ? 
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That's reyt. Now, when I say * Three/ thrutch 
as hard as you con — all together, mind." 

" One— two— three.** 

Before Dearden had well got the " three " out 
of his mouth the big heavy doors yielded to the 
pressure applied to them. So easily and sud- 
denly did they open, indeed, that several of the 
leading loom-breakers entered the factory yard 
head-foremost, and the first blood was drawn by 
the mother earth, with which some of their noses 
came in rather violent contact. 

'* Come on, lads," shouted Grindleton, flour- 
ishing his hammer; *^ we'll smash every loom 
i' th' hoyle, and owd Blackthome, too, if he does 
not mind what he's doing." 

"Now!" exclaimed a deep voice from the 
darkness. 

In the same instant the ground seemed to 
open beneath their feet, and two broad pillars of 
yellow fire, shooting swiftly skyward, made the 
factory yard as bright as day, and threw every 
object it contained into strong relief. 

The sight before the rioters, who were press- 
ing into the narrow entrance and rushing im- 
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petuously forward, brought them to a sudden 
standstill. 

The Hght came from two braziers placed on 
either side of the road. Between these braziers 
were planted three cannons. Beside each cannon 
stood a red-coated gunner, match in hand Be- 
hind the artillerymen were ranged, as it seemed, 
endless ranks of soldiers, their gleaming bayonets 
and open gun-ba^els pointing towards the con- 
spirators. 

Before the latter could recover from their 
astonishment, the word was given to fire, and, 
with a report that made the Old Factory tremble 
to its foundations, the three great guns belched 
forth three sheets of flame. 

A volley of musketry followed, and then the 
soldiers, lowering their pieces, prepared to charge. 

But this was more than the loom-breakers 
had bargained for, and, in an agony of fear, they 
turned and fled. 

" Water ! " shouted the voice. 

In an instant the reservoir bank was lined 
with men, at whose head appeared Yorkshire 
Joe, each carrying a hose, from which thick 
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streams of water were poured on the devoted 
heads of the loom-breakers in the lane below. 

Joe, having a keen recollection of the way in 
which Dearden had proposed to deal with him at 
The Tinker and Budget, aimed a watery shot 
sheer into that worthy's face, which sent him 
clean out of the saddle; and the little nag, 
frantic with fear, went galloping and kicking 
among the fugitives with all the effect of a 
charge of cavalry. Their rout was now turned 
into a regular sauve qui peut ; they went tearing 
down the lane like people possessed, and half an 
hour later there could not have been found a 
single loom-breaker within three or four miles of 
the Old Factory gates. 

The miracle had been wrought by Mr. Basel. 
It was he who converted three steampipes into 
great guns, contrived the braziers, and suggested 
the putting of a number qi mill hands into the 
old uniforms which Adam Blackthorne and 
himself had procured from the barracks at 
Redbum. As only blank cartridge had been 
used, the attacking force, though terribly 
frightened, had received no great damage, un- 
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less by the water with which they were deluged 
from the lodge bank This was Yorkshire 
Joe's idea, and to him had been confided its 
execution. 

The garrison of the Old Factory remained 
under arms until they were fully assured that 
the loom-breakers did not mean to come back. 
It was a somewhat superfluous precaution; but 
Mr. Basel, who acted as commander on the 
occasion, or, rather, as chief of the staff to Adam 
Blackthome, was cautious to a fault, and he 
thought that when Dearden and his men 
discovered the trick that had been played upon 
them they might possibly rally and return to 
the attack. 

Yorkshire Joe and several others were there- 
fore sent out to see if they had really gone. 

In ten minutes Joe came galloping back, 

" I cannot see one," he said, " and they've 
thrown all their hommers away. They've guon 
for good ; I don't believe as we shall ever see 
th' loom-breakers at th' Owd Factory ageean as 
long as we live." 

Joe was right — they never did. 
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" This will be a famous event in the annals 
of the Old Factory, friend Blackthorne," observed 
Mr. Basel. " What shall we call it ? " 

" Oh, they've fun' a name for it awready, if 
that's what yo' mean," put in Joe. 

*' Who are ' they,' and what's the name ? " 

" Some of our chaps^there ; they've christened 
it th' Owd Factory Feyt." 

"Very good," said Basel, pensively, "if that 
can be a fight in which no blood is shed and 
no bones broken. But though a bloodless, 
it has not been a waterless victory, eh, Joe ? 
Don't you think you gave them just a little too 
much water ? Poor fellows ! it's a cold night to 
wear a wet jacket." 

" Poor fellows ! " exclaimed Adam. "What 
do they come here for, wanting to smash my 
machinery ? I think they've got oflF very 
cheap." 

"Perhaps they have," said Basel. "At any 
rate a flight and a ducking are better than shoot- 
ing or imprisonment ; and we have done well in 
getting rid of the loom-breakers with so little 
trouble to ourselves and so little harm to them. 
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Yet it is sad that the necessity should have 
arisen — sad that ' there should be so many men 
in the country driven by want to desperation, 
and so ignorant as not to see that in destroying 
machinery they are doing t^ieir best to ruin the 
trade on which they, and their children after 
them, must depend for a living. If they could 
at one swoop smash all the looms in existence, 
and prevent more being made, there would at 
least be method in their madness ; but to destroy 
machinery here and there is the wildest insanity. 
For if they drive weaving out of one district 
it will only take root in another; and even if 
they were to succeed in destroying every power 
loom in England, they would simply benefit 
foreign nations, to their own loss and the loss 
of the country. They will be wiser sometime, 
perhaps. Meanwhile, we will try to do them 
good against their will, and the best way is to 
put down more power looms so as to find em- 
ployment for more people. The day will come 
— see if it does not — when there will be more 
looms than weavers. The use of machinery 
cheapens production, and everything that 
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cheapens production improves trades and pro- 
motes the well-being of nations. Eh, friend 
Blackthorne, what do you say? Am I not 
right ? " 

" So right that I mean to square my practice 
by your theories. Til build another loom-shop 
and start three hundred more looms : that shall 
be my answer to their attempts to frighten me. 
But look here, I must see after getting these 
soldiers a bit of supper ; they've done good 
service, though they have not hurt anybody, and 
we must not send them empty away. Will you 
come with me ? " 

"I will come, friend Blackthorne; and we 
will celebrate our victory by drinking a pot of 
beer together, and then we will smoke the 
calumet of peace." 

" Come along, then ; I ordered supper to be 
laid out in the new warehouse, and Joe is coming 
to say that it is quite ready." 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHO ADAM BLACKTHORNE WAS. 

Adam Blackthorne was the son of a small 
fanner who held as tenant-at-will about forty 
acres of rough land at Moor Top, a mile or so 
distant from the village of Moorside. But 
farming was not his only resource. In the shop 
behind the house he had four looms, which 
found constant occupation for as many members 
of his family, and he took a cartload of coals 
every day from a neighbouring pit to Orrington. 
Without these helps, as he himself said, he would 
never have been able to find porridge for the six 
lads and four lasses with whom Providence had 
blessed him, much less to have had them all 
taught a bit of reading and writing, and appren- 
tice several of his sons to good trades. They 
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were brought up sternly and frugally; for 
though Daniel Blackthome was not much of a 
chapel-goer he came of an old dissenting stock, 
and his notions of family discipline were of 
Puritanic austerity. When his sons were young 
they had to work on the land, to milk, to look 
after the horses, and to weave, and as they grew 
up they had to swarm. One became a pattern- 
designer in a printworks ; another a colour-mixer ; 
a third emigrated to the United States ; a fourth, 
terribly to the annoyance of his parents, enlisted 
in the Royal Artillery and went to the wars ; a 
fifth found a place as a farm bailiff on a noble- 
man's estate in Wales. 

Adam, being the youngest, remained at home 
the longest and the last. There was work for 
him about the farm, in fetching warps and weft 
for the four looms, and in carrying to the manu- 
facturer by whom they were employed the cloth 
woven by himself and his sisters. But one by 
one his sisters, all of them notable women, 
married and went away, except the eldest, who 
died of consumption. Then the father died, 
leaving behind him just suflficient property, if 
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carefully realised and put out at interest, to keep 
his widow for the rest of her life. 

Thus Adam at twenty years of age found 
himself without resources and occupation; for 
he was deemed too young to carry on the farm, 
even had the necessary capital .been forthcoming. 
Everything, the looms included, was solcl o£F, 
and his mother went to live as a lodger with her 
youngest daughter. He could weave, of course, 
but for that he required a house and a loom, and 
he possessed neither. . 

" Has thee thought what thee'll do, Adam ? " 
asked his mother the day after the sale, as 
they went together to his sister's house at 
Orrington. 

" Yes, ril go to-morrow to Manchester and 
see Mr. Broome; he can, maybe, find me a 
shop, he's alius seemed kindly disposed towards 



us." 



Mr. Broome was the manufacturer and 
merchant for whom his sisters and himself had 
mostly wrought, and Adam had occasionally seen 
him when he came with his "putter-out" to 
Orrington and Moorside. 
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" It's happen th' best thing as thou can do/' 
answered the old lady. *^ Thou'll be setting off 
r good time, I reckon. Has thee any brass ? " 

"Fve sixpence; that'll be enough. Til get 
Mary to give me a bit o' cheese an' bread to put 
i' my pocket. It will save having to buy owt 
but a glass of ale on th' road, an' happen a 
plate o' beef at th' far end. I'll start soon after 
four." 

" Ay, I daresay sixpence will do, and I am 
sure Mary wUl give thee as much cheese and 
bread as thee likes — though John is near — and 
she says as thee can bide with them a twothry 
days till thou gets summut to do." 

'' It'U be again th' grain, mother, if I do. If 
Mary were left to hersel' she'd make me welcome, 
I know ; but John's never axed me. It's plain 
to see as he does not want me; and he only 
takes you as a lodger for eight shillings a week 
because he thinks as you'll happen leave Mary 
your bit o' brass. He'd ride a horse to London 
for the sake of its hide and tallow, John would. 
I'll trouble him as little as ever I can help, you 
may be sure. If Mr. Broome doesn't give me a 
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shop I mun try summut else. If I can do nowt 
better FU get a place as cowman or carter." 

*' There'll be no need for that, Adam. I'm 
sure there will not. I think Mr. Broome will find 
thee a job ; he's always spoken well of us, and 
he had a great respect for thy father. And Tom, 
as is doing so well at Oaken Clough, addling 
(earning) his four pounds a week, and William, 
as th' masters at Broadbent think so much on, 
would not like thee to demean thysel' by turning 
cowman or carter : it wouldn't be respectable. " 

" It's all very well for Tom, as is a designer, 
and for Will, as is a colour-mixer, to talk," said 
Adam, rather bitterly ; " but you see I've learnt 
nowt but farm-work and weaving, and I mun do 
what I can get to do." 

" Well, go to Mr. Broome afore thou tries owt 
else. And see now, Adam, as thou doesn't hold 
thyself too cheap with him. When he axes thee 
what thou can do, tell him, and make th' most 
on it. Modesty's very nice in a young woman, 
but a bit of impudence is better befitting a 
young man aa has his way to make in the 
world." 
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So Adam set off next morning for Manchester. 
It was more than twenty-three miles thither, and 
he meant to return the same day, but he did not 
look upon a fifty-mile walk as anything extra- 
ordinary when he had nothing to caiTy. He had 
once walked to Manchester with a pack of pieces 
slung across his shoulders, and returned with a 
couple of warps on his back. 

At a pleasant roadside inn, not far from Bury, 
he ate half his store of bread and cheese, washing 
it down with a standing gill of ale, for which he 
paid a penny ; and so effectually did he put the 
best foot foremost that he passed the Collegiate 
Church before the clock had gone eleven, and 
reached Mr. Broome's warehouse in Market-street 
Lane a few minutes after that hour. 

This gentleman, who was reputed to be very 
rich, lived, after the custom of his time, in his 
place of business. 

It had never occurred to him that a villa 
at Alderly Edge, or a castle in Wales, was 
necessary for his comfort or his health. On the 
other hand, factories in those days being few 
and far between — for the power loom was a thing 
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of the future — the atmosphere was almost pure, 
rustic lanes and green fields were within easy 
reach, and Mr. Broome's favourite recreation was 
fishing in the Irk at Crumpsall, where he caught 
many a fat perch, and on occasions a fine trout. 
For the rest, he was quite a merchant of the old 
school; wore his hair powdered, cultivated a 
pigtail, and his ordinary dress consisted of a blue 
coat with brass buttons, a buff waistcoat, kersey- 
mere breeches, and blafek silk stockings. He 
had an excellent cellar of port and Madeira, and 
possessed several dozens of rare old claret, with 
which he often regaled his friends and customers;, 
and his slightly rubicund face, clean shaved 
save for a pair of mutton-chop whiskers, showed 
that his habits "were by no means those of an 
anchorite. 

" Well, what can I do for thee, Adam Black- 
thome ? " said Mr. Broome, as the young fellow 
was shown into his private office. " I was sorry 
to hear of thy father's death. I looked upon him 
as a worthy, striving man." 

Mr. Broome did not belong to the Quaker 
persuasion ; but it was the custom in Lancashire 
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a generation or two ago for people to address 
their employes and those whom they looked upon 
as their inferiors, especially the young, in the 
second person singular, a custom which in 
country places probably still lingers. 

"Yes, sir," said Adam, **it is a hard job for 
all of us, and 'specially for me, for now as alFs 
been sold off and th' farm given up, there's nowt 
for me to do, and I'm come to ask you if you 
thought you could find me a shop." 

" Find thee a shop ? " said the merchant, 
reflectively, helping himself to a pinch of snuff, 
the while, from a gold box so ponderous that 
Adam thought his fortune would be made if he 
had the money's worth of it in his pocket. 
" What can thee do ? " 

"I can milk, and cart, and plough, and 
weave, and warp, read and write a bit, and 
cast accounts." 

" Quite an Admirable Crichton, I declare. 
Thee can do more things than I can, Adam. 
I cannot milk and plough, nor yet warp and 
weave." 

" But you can do lots of things as I cannot. 
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Mr. Broome/' answered Adam, wondering who 
on earth Admirable Crichton could be, and be- 
ginning to fear that he was not going to be 
successful in his quest. "And I'm willing to 
learn and put my hand to owt as you tell me." 

" Very good, very good. I like thy spirit, 
and I think I can find thee a shop. Thou 
knows Thomas Burtonshaw?" 

" Th' putter-out ? " 

" Exactly. Well, he's getting rather old, and 
just a bit shaky on his pins, like some others of 
us ; and I could do with an active young fellow 
that knows cloth and yam, to go round with him 
on his putting-out journeys, and take his place 
when he cannot go himself, as sometimes happens. 
Does thee think it is a job that would suit 
thee ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Broome," exclaimed Adam, over- 
joyed, for he had never expected anything half 
so good, " do you think I'm qualified for it ? " 

" I do think so, else I would not have pro- 
posed it to you. You know what good cloth is, 
for we've had better pieces from your family 
than from almost any other," said Mr. Broome, 
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dropping unconsciously into the use of the 
plural. " You can read and write, and you 
know something of arithmetic. With a little 
tuition from Burtonshaw I think you will do 
admirably. You have only to be steady and 
attentive. As for wage, I think I could afford 
you twenty shillings a week. It's rather a 
responsible post. How would that do for a 
start ? I like to be as liberal as I can with my 
people." 

" Very well, Mr. Broome ; very well indeed. 
I will try to make myself worthy of your con- 
fidence. When shall I start ? " 

" Let me see. This is Friday. Suppose we 
say Monday morning. Can you come on 
Monday ? " 

" Can I ? Of course I can. I can walk over 
on Sunday and look out for lodgings, and be 
here when the warehouse opens on Monday 
morning." 

"Good. Meanwhile I'll speak to Burton- 
shaw, and tell him what you are to do. I think 
that's all. No ; there's one thing more. I 
hope you are not a Eadical, Adam." 
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" A Eadical ! " echoed Adam in surprise. 

*' Yes, a Eadical/' repeated the merchant 
emphatically, "one of those firebrand, infidel 
fellows that want to root religion out of the 
land and overturn our glorious Constitution 
in Church and State ; for that I really could 
not abide." 

" No," replied Adam, wondering at this out- 
burst — for albeit his sympathies were Eadical, 
he had no idea of letting his political principles 
interfere with his worldly advancement — " I am 
not one of those fellows. I don't understand 
much about politics." 

" So much the better. Don't try to under- 
stand 'em ; leave politics to your betters, and if 
some other folks would do the same the country 
would be the gainer. I have no patience with 
these subversive doctrines. And now it's nearly 
noon. I'm sure you will be wanting your dinner 
after that long walk. Here's half-a-crown for 
you, go and get a good feed at my expense." 

" Thank you kindly, sir," said Adam, 
pocketing the tip with great satisfaction, as he 
withdrew from the oflEice. But he had too keen 
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a sense of the value of money to spend two-and- 
sixpence on a single meal, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Shudehill he found a cook's shop where a 
plate of boiled beef and potatoes was obtainable 
for threepence, which, together with a penny- 
worth of bread, made him a capital dinner. 

On his way home he halted at the same inn 
where he had stayed in the morning, and spent 
the balance of his sixpence on a second glass of 
home-brewed, with which he washed down all 
that remained of his bread and cheese. 

"When he reached his sister's house late in 
the evening, the first question his mother asked 
him was how he had fared ? 

" First-rate," was the reply. " Fve got a 
shop and gained half-a-crown. Fm two shiUings 
better off than when I started." 

" I think Adam is fit to turn out," remarked 
his sister after he had gone to bed, "hell make 
his way." 

"Oh, he'll make his way," said old Mrs. 
Blackthome. " I've no fear about Adam getting 
on. If ever he gets into trouble it'U be on 
account of his temper. He's welly as hot as his 
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father was when he wor young, and he cannot 
abide to be thwarted." 

"Maybe," observed her son-in-law, with a 
sneer ; " but he knows which side his bread's 
buttered on, Adam does, and he'll put up with a 
good deal afore he'll lose owt." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



PAUL DOGGET's advice. 



Adam Blackthorne remained in the service of 
Mr. Broome for several years, and by his 
assiduity in the discharge of his duties, and his 
inteUigice, so completely won the confidence 
of his employer that when Thomas Burtonshaw 
became too shaky on his pins for active work, 
he succeeded to the old man's place as principal 
putter-out. The position was important and 
responsible. His duty consisted in going round 
the country to give out yam to weavers to be 
coiwerted into cloth at their own houses, 
receiving from them in return the calico they 
had woven, and paying them their wages. 
There were certain fixed days w^hen he attended 
at Eedburn, Orrington, Moorside, and elsewhere, 
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on which occasions weavers came from far and 
near with their cuts (pieces) on their backs, and 
took away in their wallets the warp and weft 
which Adam "put out" to them. Hence the 
term " putter-out." 

The business was one of considerable labour 
and anxiety, and required for its efficient per- 
formance both tact and resolution. The pieces 
had to be examined before payment to see that 
they contained the right number of threads to 
the inch, and were free from serious faults. The 
yarn put out had to be accompanied by precise 
instructions as to the make and quality of calico 
into which it was to be woven. 

Then there was the question of " mooter," 
a burning one in those days, but the very name 
of which has almost disappeared from the manu- 
facturing vocabulary of the present generation. 
Mooter was to the hand loom weaver what 
"cabbage" is to the working tailor. It was 
impossible to " put out " just as much weft as 
was required to produce a certain number of 
pieces. Some spinnings ran out better than 
others, some weavers were more careful of their 
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material, or less conscientious than their fellows 
in putting into the calico they made the required 
number of threads or picks ; hence in one way 
or another it often came to pass that they had 
yarn ^* over," which the few honest returned and 
the many dishonest appropriated. This cabbaged 
yarn, known in the trade as " mooter," was sold 
secretly to roguish dealers and scampish manu- 
facturers ; and the practice led to so many evils 
that very severe laws, which are still found on 
the statute book, were passed for its repression ; 
but it was never entirely put down, and only 
ceased when rendered impossible by the general 
substitution of weaving by power for weaving 
by hand. 

Many weavers indeed, if not weavers gene- 
rally, could never be brought to see that there 
waa anything reprehensible in keeping their 
mooter. If, by superior care or skill, they suc- 
ceeded in saving anything out of the weft given 
them to weave, they were apt to consider that 
they might rightly dispose of it for their own 
benefit. This confusion of thought probably 
explains the etymology of the curious word 
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chosen by a sort of natural selection to desig- 
nate the custom. It was a much-mooted ques- 
tion whether the surplus weft belonged to master 
or man, manufacturer or weaver. Hence the 
object in dispute came in the course of time to 
be known as " mooter." 

Adam in his heart rather held with the 
weavers in this matter; but Mr. Broome being 
naturally on the side of the masters, he deemed 
it expedient to discountenance the practice to the 
utmost of his power ; and so sharply did he look 
after the weavers to whom he "put out," that 
he made weft go much further than his pre- 
decessor had been wont to do, and reaped the 
reward of his faithfulness in the approval of his 
employer and a considerable increase of salary. 

As he went his rounds on horseback, and 
received an allowance for expenses, his own 
outlay for living was light, and he was thus 
enabled to lay by the greater part of his wage. 
Not that Adam was naturally of a very saving 
disposition, but in the implicit, if not the avowed, 
opinion of the class to which he belonged ex- 
travagance was one of the worst of sins and 
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thrift a sign of grace. A rogue was held in less 
detestation than a spendthrift, and everything 
was forgiven to the man who got on. Adam, 
moreover, had special incentive to exertion in 
his desire to show his brothers — the colour- 
mixer and the pattern-designer — that, albeit 
he had not been taught a trade, he could succeed 
as well as they; and to falsify the croakings 
of his brother-in-law, John Dunn, the prosperous 
grocer at Orrington, who never lost an oppor- 
tunity of sneering at him. He knew that in 
order to succeed it was necessary to save, and 
he did save, waiting meanwhile for an oppor- 
tunity of turning his economies to good account. 

His opportunity came, as such opportunities 
generally do come, in an unexpected manner. 
One Saturday afternoon Mr. Broome went 
fishing to Crumpsall, and as he had not returned 
next morning search was made for him. He 
was found lying face downwards in a shallow 
part of the stream dead, where, in the opinion 
of the doctors, he had fallen and died in a fit of 
apoplexy. 

This event made a great change in Adam 
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Blackthome's prospects, for the heir, a nephew 
in London, having no taste for trade, resolved to 
liquidate the business as quickly as possible, and 
gave notice to all his uncle's employes that their 
services would not be required after the ter- 
mination of their engagements. 

As Adam knew the ins and outs of his 
department better than anybody else he was 
retained to the last, and though he put out no 
more yarn than was necessary to complete 
existing contracts, he had to continue his rounds 
for several weeks after Mr. Broome's death. 
Time, nevertheless, went on, as time has a way 
of doing. His engagement was fast running 
out, and as yet he had neither been offered 
another place nor heard of a suitable opening. 

John Dunn was jubilant. " What will 
Adam do now, I wonder ? " he said. " He will 
have to live on his savings a while. He had 
just the length of old Broome's foot. Well 
for him as he had, for nobody else'll have owt 
to do with him. Get another place ? Not 
him." 

This amiable prediction was fulfilled. Adam 
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did not get another place, but he did much 
better — he set up for himself.. 

It came about in this way. 

On his last putting-out visit to Eedburn he 
had occasion to see Paul Dogget, the most 
extensive spinner in the town, which, seeing 
that it did not contain more than five or six 
mills, instead of the fifty or sixty whose smoke 
now darkens the air, is perhaps not saying a 
great deal. 

Paul was a stout, broadly-built, florid com- 
plexioned man, with a closely-cropped red head 
and immensely long red whiskers, equally re- 
nowned for his success in business and for his 
prowess as an eater and drinker. He took his 
matutinal porridge with beer instead of milk, 
and could, and often did, drink ten glasses of 
whisky after factory hours ** without turning a 
hair," and be at his work next morning when 
the bell rang **as fresh as paint." Once in his 
hot youth, when still a common workman, 
he laid a wager, and won it, that he could eat 
a pound of beefsteaks, fried with a pound of 
candles and washed down with a gill of rum, 
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at a sitting. On another occasion he undertook 
to consume for his supper a whole rotten (plum) 
pudding. But this time he had over-estimated 
his powers, and was fain to ciy for quarter long 
before his task was completed. 

Though Paul was one of the most successful 
spinners of his day, and died worth " a mint 
of money," he could neither write nor read. But 
he could figure, and possessed a marvellous 
memory. Shortly after he began business on 
his own account he was under the necessity of 
coming before his creditors to ask for time. 
They asked for a statement of affairs. 

" I haven't getten any," answered Paul. 

"Well, your books, then. Where are your 
books?" 

" I haven't getten any books nawther." 

" How on earth do you keep your accounts, 
then ? " demanded the astonished creditor. 

" I have 'em all in my heyd." 

It was quite true ; they were all in his head, 
and he gave so clear a verbal statement of his 
position that he got the reprieve he asked for, 
and eventually paid all his debts in full — more> 
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probably, from a sense of expediency than of 
honour ; for Paul's neighbours considered him to 
be somewhat of a rogue, an imputation which he 
accepted rather as a compliment than a reproach. 
When he had shown anybody over his mill, 
which he was very fond of doing, he would 
turn round and put to his visitor this some- 
what searching question : " Now, whether would 
you rather be called a rogue and have this 
factory, or be called a honest man and be bout 
(without) it?'' 

Another characteristic of Dogget's was his 
love of contrasts. He liked a little house and a 
big factory, large profits and a small expendi- 
ture ; and it was only when he had two hundred 
thousand pounds to the good, and his sons and 
daughters, who were better — ^though not very 
much better — educated than himself, began to 
grow up around him, that he was persuaded, 
much against his will, to leave the cottage near 
the factory gates ift which he had lived and 
prospered for a dwelling more befitting his 
condition. 

When Paul died at a ripe old age, the 
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Redhwrn Rooster gave him a long and laudatory 
obituary notice, and a marble tablet — which told 
that he had been a Justice of Peace for the 
county, lord of the manor of Mallam, and a muni- 
ficent benefactor of the borough — was erected to 
his memory in the parish church. His eldest 
grandson, who married an earl's daughter, is now 
a country gentleman, a county member, and a 
shining light of the Conservative party. 

When Adam had finished his business, which 
related to a yarn contract made by the late Mr. 
Broome, Dogget, who, to give him his due, was 
a kindly, good-natured man, inquired about the 
young man's prospects — what he thought of doing 
after the old business was finally wound up, . and 
when his services were no longer needed. 

"I am looking out for a fresh place," said 
Adam. 

" Looking out for a fresh place ! "Why don't 
you start for yourself ? " 

" I have thought of it, but I don't see my 
way. I'm short of that stuff as they buy pigs 
with." 

'^But you have had a good shop. You 
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must have summut laid by — two hundred pounds 
perhaps ? " 

" More than that ; nearly three hundred." 
" Start for yourself, Adam ; start for your- 
self. I'll sell you as much yarn as you want, 
and give you double credit to what I give other 
folks — six months 'stead o' three. You cannot 
miss doing well. Youll have all Broome's connec- 
tions i' your fiDgers. You know what sorts pays 
best and where weavers ought to be fun'. You've 
nobbut (only) to tak' a place wi' room enough 
for a winding frame, a warping mill or two, 
and a warehouse, and you'll never look behind 

you." 

" Are you in earnest about letting me have 
yarn, Mr. Dogget ? " 

" Of course I am. I want another customer 
or two. I've watched you, and I think you'll 
do. That's why I'm willing to give you a lift." 

^' "Would you mind putting it down in 
writing ? " said Adam, rather dubiously. 

He had heard that Dogget did not hold 
verbal engagements to be binding. "That's 
nowt," he would say when reminded of a 
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promise which it was not convenient to keep, 
"that's nobbut word o' mouth." 

" "What 1 you willn't trust my word V rejoined 
Paul, with a vlaugh. *' Well, you're happen not 
far wrong. I think no waur on you for that. 
m get our Mary Anne to write it down, and 
then I'll put my mark toot" 

Mary Anne, a stout, hard-featured lass of 
twenty, his daughter and bookkeeper, was called 
in, and at her father's request wrote in a sprawl- 
ing hand, and with many eccentricities of spell- 
ing, an undertaking on the part of Paul Dogget 
to sell Adam Blackthome such yarn as he might 
require, to the extent of five hundred pounds, 
at market price, against his acceptance at four 
months, to be drawn at sixty days from date of 
invoice. Then it was signed, **Paul Dogget — 
his mark, X." 

"Now, Adam, that's doing you a gradely 
good torn," said Paul, as he handed him the 
document. " I never tries to run off owt as I've 
put my cross to, and I hope you'll be a good 
customer to me. It'U make things a deal easier 
for you in mony ways. When folk sees as I'm 
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trusting you, they'll trust you too. You'll ha^ 
quite as much credit as you want. The sooner 
you start the better it will be — afore Broome'fi 
customers gives their order-s to anybody else. 
And be sure to pick th' best on 'em. Bad debts 
is awkerd at any time ; but at starting they're 
the vary devil." 1 

"I'll lose no time, you may be sure, Mr^ 
Dogget. I know of a place close to Moorside, 
as I think will suit, and I can get cheap. 
There's a good warehouse, a winding and 
warping room, and a bit of a cottage, and 
th' neighbourhood is a good one for weavers. 
But will you not come round to Th' Lord Nelson, 
and let us wet our bargain ? " 

** You've taken th' word out o' my mouth, 
Adam. It's just what I wor going to say mysel. 
You stand treat now, and I'll stand treat fost 
(first) order as you give me. Come on. I'll be 
back in hoaf an hour, Mary Anne." 

But Mary Anne knew better; and in point 
of fact her father did not return until late in the 
day, with a more than usually red face, and 
smelling very strongly of rum. Fortunately for 
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Adam he could really spare no more than half 
an hour for the wetting of the bargain, and so 
got off with a couple of glasses. Very little 
business was done in Lancashire in the early part 
of the century, and for many years thereafter, 
without drinking. Masters drank as hard as 
their men, and a strictly sober manufacturer was 
almost as great a rarity as one really idle or 
incompetent. Habits which would now rightly 
be regarded as intemperate, pernicious to health, 
and injurious to business, did not seem to mili- 
tate against their success. 

Adam found no diflaculty in securing the 
warehouse at Moorside of which he had spoken 
to Paul Dogget, nor was he long in setting to 
work. 

He bought a winding machine, a couple of 
warping mills, and a little furniture for the 
cottage in which he intended to live. One of 
the warping mills he ran himself, besides being 
his own cut-looker and putter- out. He kept 
his books at night and on Sundays ; and when 
he had need to go to Manchester went thither 
on foot, never spending on these occasions more 
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than sixpence or a shilling. His only relaxation 
was an occasional pipe and a glass at The Brown 
Cow, and a talk over the affairs of the township 
and the nation with the neighbours whom he 
found there, chief among whom were Kit Nudger, 
the master blacksmith ; Bob Badger, the master 
plasterer and painter; and John o' Bens, the 
overseer and rate collector. He picked up 
information at these times which he sometimes 
found useful, and he generally went home sober, 
which is more than could be truthfully said of 
his companions. 

" I was right," said Paul Dogget, when 
he saw how his prot^g^ was shaping. "Black- 
thome '11 do — he's both sharp and careful. I 
said rd trust him five hundred pounds. FU 
trust him a thousand if he'll let me. He'll mak 
his fortune, mark me if he doesn't." 

" Adam '11 break," said John Dunn ; " you 
see if he doesn't, and soon too. How can he 
expect owt else — starting for hissel with two 
or three hundred pounds? — a thousand would 
ha' been all little enough." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



KACHEL OKME. 



But the time came when Adam's success was 
so palpably assured that his sneering brother- 
in-law was obliged to hold his tongjie. He 
even admitted to his wife that Adam seemed 
to have "getten hold o' th' reyt end o' th' 
stick at last/' and suggested that his sister Betty 
would make him a very excellent helpmate. 

Nor was John Dunn the only one who* had 
conceived the idea of ensuring Adam's happi- 
ness by providing him with a wife. The gossips 
of The Brown Cow had frequent discussions 
on the subject; for these worthy fellows held 
single-blessedness to be a state so unnatural, that 
they simply could not imagine anything so 
monstrous as that a man who could afford to 
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keep a wife should voluntarily remain a bachelor. 
And there was nothing so clear as that Adam 
possessed the wherewithal to become a Benedict. 
True, he had not altered his style of living; 
he continued to practise the same ferocious 
economy with which he had begun ; complained 
cdnstantly of the hardness of the times, and 
refused to admit that he was more than making 
both ends meet. But this was the fashion of 
the day, it being considered neither decent nor 
politic for men to admit that their trade was 
flourishing and themselves were getting on, 
thereby inviting competition and encouraging 
their workpeople to demand higher wages. All 
Adam's disclaimers, however, could not hide 
the fact that his business was increasing. He 
had set up another winding machine, bought 
two more warping mills, and he "shopped" 
new weavers almost every week. Then he had 
engaged Jabez o' Jocks as winding and warping 
master and cut-looker, all his own time being 
required for his books, going to market, and 
putting-out. There was therefore every reason 
why he should *^get wed and be like other 
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folk" — and m the gossips of The Brown Cow 
oft^.*n told him. Some of them, having eligible 
daughters of their own, had a more than abstract 
int(!rest in the matter, and one day Bob Badger, 
in a burst of confidence, told him he was quite 
welcome to their Madge, a big, bouncing maiden 
of nino-and-twenty. She was ** a gradely useful 
lasH in a house," Bob said, had always been 
Htoady, and as she could write a bit — in fact, 
mudo out hor father's quarterly bills — might be 
of groat use to Adam in his business, and could 
koop both his books and his house. 

Hut Adam was proof against this and several 
ijiiurihu' temptations, and when his neighbours 
unkod how soon ho was going to be wed, he would 
la\)^uh wul make some joking reply — say that he 
o\Hdvl uot ^UVord to koop a wife, that he preferred 
t\^ ktH>p hi$ family under his hat, or that he 
oowUl not fmd a hiSS to $uit him. Such insensi- 
WUlY U^ tho ohiutu$ of the SOX being absolntdy 
iuvV^uprx'houjsdWo to tho jwplo of Mooiside, they 
WHUvl vHily ;s^uppOKS<^ th;^t AvUm w;is courting on 
lhv> dl\\ tiio fosTtuui^re vl;w3a$<:L c^noraUr coa- 
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of the name of Mary Kershaw, better known, how- 
ever, as Mary o' Jocks. But when one Sunday 
night Mary was seen " linking " (walking arm-in- 
arm) with Tom Badger in Tinker Lane this theory 
had to be abandoned ; and the gossips began to 
think that Blackthome's excuses might, after all, 
be true, and that he was really too near to 
indulge himself in the luxury of a wife. 

Meanwhile, the object of all these speculations 
was only dimly conscious of the interest which 
he excited. He had never seriously contem- 
plated matrimony, his real opinion being that 
a wife was more of an encumbrance than an 
advantage ; and though not a proud man, he 
felt that, if he did marry, he might look higher 
than either Madge Badger or Betty Dunn. So 
he dismissed the subject from his thoughts. 

But one day when he least expected it his 
fate came. 

He had been to Orrington on business, and 
as people were busy with their hay, the time 
being June, he took the ^* pad gate " (the field 
way) back, though it was a little roundabout; 
for Adam retained the taste for farming, which 
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rarely leaves a man who has been bred to 
husbandry, and one of his most cherished 
ambitions was to have a bit of land of his own. 
It was always a pleasure to him to see a fine 
meadow of hay, or a field full of golden com ; 
and as ho passed a group of haymakers he would 
ask them questions about the weight and quality 
of the crop, and perhaps drink a glass of ale 
with them. 

When ho was about half-way home a sudden 
change took place in the aspect of the weather — 
black rain-clouds gathered overhead, and there 
was every sign of an approaching storm. Adam's 
first impulse was to hurry homeward as quickly 
as ho could, but just then his attention was 
drawn to a group of haymakers in the next field. 
Thoy were making fi«mtic haste to get in the 
last load before the rain came on. The hay was 
nearly all in windrow. The forker, who seemed to 
bo iviso the carter, was forking as if for bare life, 
while an old man and two or three women were 
complotiug the windrows, and raking after the 
cart Among the latter was a young girl, who, 
by the directions she occasionally gave, appeared 
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to be in command of the party. She was tall 
and shapely, wore a man's straw hat, and her 
rather short petticoats showed oflf to advantage 
a small foot and well-turned ankle. The hat 
covered so much of the girl's face that Adam 
could only catch an occasional glimpse of it, 
yet the little he did see made him extremely 
wishful to see more, for he felt sure that the 
brown curls which escaped from the clumsy hat, 
and fell low on the scarlet bodice, could not fail 
to be matched by a well-favoured countenance. 

He never felt his curiosity so piqued by a 
girl before, and while he was thinking how he 
might obtain a closer view of the face, which he 
had made up his mind must be a bonny one, he 
was startled by a chorus of screams from the 
women and a howl from one of the men. The 
forker had let a wheel of the cart run over his 
foot, and lay writhing among the hay. 

To jump over the low wall which fenced the 
field from the footpath, run to the spot and offer 
his help, was with Adam the work of a moment. 
Happily no bones were broken. The ground 
being soft, the forker's foot was only bruised, 
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and, possibly, slightly sprained ; but it was quite 
clear he could do no more forking for that day at 
least. 

" Fm glad it's no worse," said the girl with 
the man's liat, who was evidently the mistress ; 
"but it's very awkward — the rain just coming 
on and not another forker in the' field. Fm 
afraid the hay will be all spoiled." 

As she spoke she looked at Adam. Her face 
was even bonnier than he had believed possible 
— soft brown eyes, pink cheeks, a dimpled chin 
— and her voice, he thought, was the sweetest 
he had ever heard. 

" Never mind," said Adam, doffing his coat 
and waistcoat, " Til fork for vou." 

" You 1 " she exclaimed in surprise. 

" Yes, I was bred to farming, and, as you will 
soon see, I haven't forgot how to fork." 

Then he set to work with a will, throwing 
the hay in the cart so fast that it was almost 
more than the loader could do to keep pace with 
him. When the loading was finished he helped 
to rope the hay'; and as the first drops of rain 
came down the cart was on its way to the barn. 
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"Just in time/' said Adam to the scarlet- 
bodied sylph. "And now, is there anything 
more I can do for you?" 

'* No, thank you," she answered in a rather 
embarrassed manner. "I am — that is, my 
aunt will be very much obliged to you — it was 
very kind of you — and you fork so well — sl deal 
better than poor Tim there. But for you I'm 
sure the hay would have been spoiled." 

"Your auntl Why, I thought Solomon 
Smalley farmed this land." ' 

"So he did ; but he's left, and my aunt has 
bought this year's hay crop ; and as she couldn't 
leave the shop this afternoon, she's sent me to 
look aft^r the haymakers." 

" Your aunt ? " repeated Adam, who seemed 
rather bewildered. 

"Yes^ my aunt," answered the girl with a 
smile that showed a row of beautiful teeth. 
"Nanny Cooper; do you not know her? I 
thought everybody hereabouts knew my aunt." 

"Know Nanny Cooper 1 Yes, ever since I 
was a child ; but I did not know she had a 



niece." 



VOL. I. o 
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'* Oh, I have not been with her long. I don't 
belong to this country; my name is Rachel Orme." 

" And mine is Adam Blackthome. 

Then followed an embarrassing pause. Neither 
Eachel nor Adam appeared to know what to say 
next. 

The lady was the first to break the silence. 

"Won't you come to the bam and have a 
gla^ of ale," she said, ".and wait untU the storm 
is over ? 

" Well, I do feel rather dry after that spell 
of forking. Yes, Til go with you and have a 
glass of ale," rejoined Adam, quite forgetting 
that he had appointed to meet a waste dealer at 
his warehouse at four o'clock, and that the time 
was already past 

Never before had he neglected to keep a 
business appointment. But his thoughts just 
then were full of Eachel Orme, and he had eyes 
only for her. He insisted on relieving her of 
her rake, and eyed her so earnestly that she 
became almost painfully embarrassed, and was 
very glad when they reached the bam. Never- 
theless, she gave him a glass of ale with her 
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own hand, and as he took it from her their eyes 
met — to Rachel's great confusion; for she was 
as modest as she was handsome, and she shortly 
afterwards disappeared. Adam did not like 
asking after her, and when he had waited as 
long as he decently could, and drunk more ale 
than was good for him, with a view to keep up 
appearances, he took leave of the haymakers and 
walked slowly homewards. 

" Anything new ? " he asked of Jabez o' 
Jocks as he entered his warehouse. "Has all 
gone on right ? " 

'^Ay, middling weel, I think. There's 
nobody bin but that waste dealer fro' Redburn. 
He said you'd towd him to come at four o'clock, 
and he waited till welly six." 

" So I did. Gad, I'd clean forgot. Did he 
seem vexed ? ^ 

" He did that ; he went away swearing like 
mad/' 

"Never mind, 111 write to him. I say, 
Jabez." 

" Ay, mayster." 

" You know Nanny Cooper, don't you ? " 

2 
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"Ay, do L Everybody about here knows 
owd Nanny." 

" Who's this niece as has come to live with 
her ? " 

Jabez grinned. 

" What I durn't yo' know ? " 

" No, I never heard of her before to-day." 

" YouVe happen seen her ? " 

Adam did not answer. 

" Yo* would have both heard on her and seen, 
her afore now if yo* had gone regular to th' 
Dippers* chapel at Orrington. Her name's 
Eachel Orme ; her mother wor sister to Nanny, 
and as both father and mother's gone dead, 
Nanny 'dopted her — ^leastways that's what folk 
says. Nanny's not much gan to talkin' about 
hersel' and them as belongs to her. Hoo is a 
real beauty, hoo is that." 

Who? Owd Nanny?" 
No, no; yo' knowin' weal enough who I 
mean, mayster — Rachel Orme. Yo' would never 
have axed about her if yo' hadn't seen her. 
Everybody as sees that lass wants to know who 
hoo is." 
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" Has she been in this country long ? " 

*^ Six months, maybe. Hoo'd suit yo', 
mayster, yon would. They sayin' too, as hoo's 
a good scholar, and makes hersel' vary useful to 
her aunt. There's many a young fellow as 
would like to mak' up to her if they nobbut 
knew how; but owd Nanny watches her like a 
cat watching a mouse. They sayin' as Bill 
Nudger, that's the blacksmith's owdest lad, is 
after her." 

" What 1 that fellow ? " shouted Adam, so 
abruptly as quite to startle old Jabez. "Why, 
he's just a drunken wastrel." 

"Not quite as bad as that, mayster. Bill 
isn't good enough for Rachel Orme, I know ; but 
getting a sup too mich now and again does not 
entitle a chap to be called a drunken wastrel. I 
tak' a sup sometimes mysel', 'specially when I 
don't feel quite weel, but I dumd think as I'm a 
drunken wastrel." 

" Well, he willn't do for Rachel Orme, any- 
how. The Nudgers are Church folks, and that 
would be enough to stop it if there were nowt 
else." 
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"That's true; owd Nanny's a fearfu' strict 
Dipper. They sayin' as hoo wor never in a 
church in aw her life, and wouldn't put her heyd 
into one for no brass." 

"Very likely not. But this isn't business, 
Jabez. Has anybody brought any pieces in to- 
day ? I promised to send five hundred seventy- 
two reeds to Mole Hill to-morrow. Can we 
manage it, do you think ? Let us count up." 



CHAPTER XV. 

ADAM BLACKTHORNE BECOMES DEVOUT. 

The Sunday morning after his meeting with 
Rachel Orme, Adam donned his best suit — a 
blue coat with brass buttons, yellow waistcoat, 
and drab breeches — and set off for Orrington 
Tabernacle. 

He felt that he had rather neglected his 
religious duties of late (as it was more than a 
year since he had been to meeting, his self- 
reproaches were probably not undeserved), and 
he made up his mind to turn over a new leaf. 
Though rather loose in practice, Adam was 
strictly orthodox in theory. He had. not for- 
gotten his Baptist breeding ; and if Sunday had 
not been so convenient a day for entering up 
his books and overhauling his machinery, and 
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Orrington had been rather nearer, it is con- 
ceivable that he might have gone to chapel 
oftener than twice a year. As may be supposed, 
the Tabernacle people looked upon him as 
carnally minded almost beyond hope of re- 
demption. A man who worked on Sundays, 
and was occasionally seen in the bar parlour of 
The Brown Cow on that sacred day, albeit he 
might call himself a Baptist, was in reality little 
better than a confirmed backslider. He could 
hardly be worse, unless he were to descend to 
the very lowest depth of infamy — " turn Church " 
and take a pew at St. Saviour's. There were 
many, indeed, who thought he was already 
drifting in this direction; for had he not gone 
to the last "Church charity sermon? It was 
even rumoured that a few days thereafter the 
new curate had called at Adam's house and left 
his card, and that Adam had been heard to 
speak of it as very neighbourly attention. 

Great, therefore, was the surprise, and con- 
siderable the satisfaction, when the subject of 
these misgivings appeared at service on this 
particular Sunday ; for Adam was a rising man 
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(worldly speaking), and the pious joy of the 
Orrington deacons at this sign of grace was 
probably not diminished by the reflection that 
the returning prodigal might, if so disposed, 
render important help to the cause. The 
welcome accorded to him was warm in the 
extreme, and he was shown by the senior deacon 
into the latter's own pew. 

The Tabernacle, despite its hideous name, 
was by no means an unsightly building. Though 
it had no architectural beauty, it was built of 
stone, possessed an old-fashioned porch, lozenge- 
shaped windows, and, contrary to the usual 
wont of chapels, was covered with ivy and 
mellowed by age. The neatly-kept yard sloped 
gently down to the margin of a rippling brook 
(now, alas I a Stygian stream of filth), between 
which and the chapel lay the baptistry, sur- 
rounded by a thick hedge of hawthorn, and 
the air was filled with the sweet scent of wall- 
flowers and southernwood. 

The interior of the chapel, though rather 
gloomy in winter and dark weather, was cool 
and pleasant on a warm June day, and Adam 
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sat down in the deacon's pew after his long walk 
with an agreeable sense of repose and relief. 
As the minister had not yet entered the pulpit, 
he took the opportunity of glancing at his fellow- 
worshippers ; for I am sorry to say he was not 
quite in so devout a frame of mind as he might 
have been. His eye wandered searchingly from 
pew to pew until it was arrested by a figure 
in the one most remote from that in which he 
was seated. There his gaze remained fixed until 
the spell was broken by the giving out of the 
first hymn. 

Yes, she was there — more lovely, thought 
Adam, than ever. And so modest-looking, too, 
and everything about her so becoming-a dress 
of almost Quaker-like simplicity — hair smoothly 
braided, the rebellious curls being . carefully con- 
cealed by the huge bonnet of the period. Her 
attitude was reverent, and her every gesture 
bespoke a mind in full harmony with the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

"Yes," he said to himself, "Eachel Orme 
shall be my wife, or nobody else shall." 

But how to approach her, how to set to work. 
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was the question; for even supposing Eachel 
to be willing (as yet by no means certain), what 
would her old dragon of an aunt say — she who 
was so strong in the faith — would she not bring 
against him his worldly life, his neglect of the 
means of grace, and his general indifference to 
" better things " ? 

For Nancy Cooper was a Baptist of the 
primitive type — strong in biblical lore, and so 
active and energetic a supporter of the cause 
withal that people would sometimes speak of 
her as "th' leading mon among th' Orrington 
Dippers." Was it likely that such a woman 
as this would consent to the marriage of her 
niece with a backsliding Baptist, so utterly lost 
to a sense of the fitness of things that he had 
not been to meeting for a twelvemonth ? Adam 
could only come to the conclusion that it was' 
not likely she would ; and from all he had heard 
of Bachel's character and her affection for her 
aunt, to whom she was under considerable obli- 
gations, he did not deem it possible that she 
would favo,ur the advances of any man without 
her aunt's sanction. The first thing for him to 
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do, therefore, was to propitiate Nanny, and get 
into her good graces by regular attendance at 
the Tabernacle, and, generally, by a more fdthfol 
performance of his religious duties. This plan 
would have the contingent advantage of throw- 
ing him more into Rachel's company, and might 
possibly afford him an opportunity, sooner or 
later, of getting speech of her alone. 

In coming to this resolution Adam was guilty 
of no conscious hypocrisy. He was neither a 
notorious evil liver nor an unbeliever, and he 
only proposed to himself a course which in any 
circumstances it was his duty to follow. His 
neglect of spiritual things had often caused him 
twinges of conscience, and (for he accepted 
literally all the tenets of the sect in which he 
had been brought up) occasionally sore mis- 
giving. If, therefore, his love for Rachel Orme 
should be the means of reinforcing his feeble 
faith, and cause him to listen to the Word more 
frequently than he had been wont to do, he 
might look upon it as a blessing specially vouch- 
safed to him by Providence. 

Adam pondered these things while Mr. 
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Hartwell, the minister of the Tabernacle, was 
preaching — a sin, however, for which he might 
have fairly pleaded the excuse that the sermon 
was somewhat too profound for the comprehen- 
sion of unregenerate souls. It concerned such 
mysteries as predestination, prevenient grace, 
and the final perseverance of the saints ; and 
though the discourse was evidently caviare to 
the multitude, the rapt attention of several of 
the older and more experienced members of the 
congregation showed that, in the opinion of the 
elect, it was a theological disquisition of rare 
merit. 

The sermon lasted a full hour by the clock, 
and Adam, despite his newly-awakened religious 
zeal, felt thankful when it was over ; less, per- 
haps, from weariness of the flesh — albeit that 
counted for something — than from a longing to 
have another look at Eachel, who, the better to 
follow the sermon, had placed herself during its 
delivery with her back to him and her face to 
the parson. 

After the dismissal of the congregation he 
lingered about the chapel door in the hope that 
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he might get speech of Rachel and her aunt. 
He was not disappointed. Nanny, as was her 
invariable custom on Sundays, wore her black 
silk dress, and being tall and of good presence, 
and, despite her sixty years, as straight as a 
picking rod, she was decidedly the most im- 
posing member of the congregation. Her face 
was rather long and full of character, nose large, 
and the silver-rimmed spectacles with which it 
was surmounted added to the dignity of her 
appearance. 

" Good-morning, Adam Blackthome," she 
said, as she caught sight of our friend in the 
porch; "I have to thank you for so kindly 
giving my niece Rachel a helping hand with the 
hay the other day. It was very neighbourly 
and thoughtful of you, and I am right glad to 
see you at chapel. Why don't you come 
oftener ? " 

Adam muttered something about living so 
far away and having no pew. 

" So far away ! Why, it's nothing for a 
young man. Tou are not much farther off than 
we are, and we come twice every Sunday, and 
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Eachel takes a class in the Sunday school 
besides. As for a pew, anybody will give you 
a seat. If you xdon't like Deacon Dabchick's 
pew you are quite welcome to come into ours." 

"It's very good of you to say so. Next 
time I come I will go into your pew." 

" When will next time be ? " 

" Next Sunday, maybe." 

'* See as you do, now. What a capital dis- 
course Mr. Hartwell gave us this morning. I 
have not enjoyed anything so much for a long 
time. Don't forget, as we shall expect you next 
Sunday," she added as she turned to greet 
another member of the congregation. " Good- 
day." 

Eachel seemed rather shy. All that she had 
said was, *' Good-morning, Mr. Blackthorne," 
and though she took his proffered hand she did 
not once look him in the face. 

What could be the reason of this ? Adam 
asked himself — was it the presence of *her aunt, 
or had she seen and been displeased with the 
ardour of his gaze ? That was more than he 
could tell ; but he could not help looking upon 
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it as a sign propitious for his hopes that Nanny 
had shown herself so friendly and invited him to 
her pew. He was at a loss, indeed, to account 
for the cordiality of her behaviour ; for she had 
the reputation of regarding recreant Baptists 
with aversion and scorn. He forgot that there 
is more joy over one penitent sinner than over 
ninety and nine just men ; and that his appear- 
ance at meeting after so long an absence might 
be considered a sign of incipient grace. At any 
rate he would come to service on the following 
Sunday; he would have gone again that same 
afternoon had he not feared that such a proceed- 
ing might rouse the suspicions of the aunt as to 
his motives, and cause the keen-scented gossips 
of Moorside to talk. Not that he was particu- 
larly thin-skinned, but he did not want his name 
to be coupled with that of Eachel Orme just yet. 
Well as he knew the people about him, he never 
thought it possible that his single visit to the 
Tabernacle would become a subject of gossip 
almost as soon as it was known. If he could 
have heard a little conversation which took place 
next morning between his housekeeper, Peggy 
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Hothersall, and Jabez o' Jocks, he would probably 
have seen reason to change his opinion. 

I^^ggy was a little, thin, wizened woman, 
with a sharp nose and a sharper tongue, who 
divided her time between winding and keeping 
Adam's house, for he did not feel that he could 
afford a servant all to himself. When she had 
made his bed, '* tidied up," and "set the kettle 
on," in a morning, she would go into the shop 
and do a bit of winding until it was time to get 
breakfast ready ; and she shared the rest of the 
day almost equally between the two occupations. 
If anything, she gave too much of her attention 
to the winding ; and Adam, sometimes with 
good reason, complained that she neglected her 
domestic duties — a neglect, however, which was 
rather his fault than hers, as from reasons 
of economy he gave her a fixed sum of half-a- 
crown a week and her food, permitting her to do 
as much winding " between whiles " as she 
could, for which she was paid by results. It 
was thus her interest to do as little for her 
master and as much for herself as she might. 
Adam could easily have altered this arrangement, 
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but the alteration would have involved an addi- 
tional expenditure of at least half-a-crown a 
week, and, as he said to himself, half-a-crown a 
week was six pounds ten shillings a year — ^the 
interest of one hundred and thirty pounds at 
five per cent. — far too much to pay in order to 
avoid a trifling inconvenience. So Peggy, much 
to her satisfaction, continued to fill the double 
position of housekeeper and winder. 

On the morning after Adam had been to 
chapel, the housekeeper went to Jabez o' Jocks 
for her set — that is, for the yaan she was to 
wind. 

" Why th' mayster wor at Orrington Chapel, 
yesterday, Molly, o' Jeff's has been telling me ; 
she seed him there," observed the overlooker. 

"Well, if he wor, what then — hasn^t he as 
much reyt to go as onybody else ? " 

" Oh ay, I wor nobbut thinking " 

" Nobbut thinking — ^thinking about what ? " 

"As it's a long time sin' he wor at chapel ' 

afdor." 

'* Welly a year, but what by that? he's alius - 
guon to th' Dippers when he's guon ony where ; 
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he's a sowl to be saved as weel as onybody else, 
hasn't he ? " 

" I dare say he has, but it's not dipping, nor 
his sowl, nor ow.t o' that soort that he's after now 
—it's a body 1 " 

" What do yo' mean, Jabez ? Yo' talk like a 
riddle and look as fause (cunning) as an owd tup 
sheep." 

Jabez, who seemed rather pleased 'with the 
compliment, gave a ponderous wink ; and as he 
was a widower and Peggy a widow, she began to 
think he might possibly be meditating a proposal. 

Jabez winked again, then he chuckled. 

"Drat the chap,'* exclaimed Peggy, "what 
does he mean ? Have yo' owt to say, because if 
yo' haven't I'm gooin' to my work ? " 

" No, it isn't his sowl," said Jabez — and his 
chuckles and winks followed each other in such 
rapid succession that Peggy felt quite nervous. 
"Devil a bit he cares about his sowl just now, 
111 be bound — it is summut better than his sowl 
— ^it's a lass." 

"A lassl yo' surely don't mean as th^ 

mayster's gooin' to wed Madge Badger." 

p 2 
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"Not him/' replied Jabez, scornfully, "nor 
yet Betty Dunn. Madge doesn't go to th' Dipper 
chapel, does hoo ? " 

" Hoo mut, hoo'd go onywhere if hoo could 
get a chap." 

"No, I don't mean Madge. I mean a 
diflferent one fro' her. What thinken yo' o' owd 
Nanny Cooper's niece, Eachel Orme ? " 

" Eh, but it ud be a gradely bad job for me 
if th' mayster wor to get wed to th' likes of her. 
Hoo wouldn't want an owd woman like me ; 
hoo'd be for getten a bran new servant fro' Ked- 
bum. But who says so ? it's happen not true." 

" Nobody says so. I wor nobbut tellin' you 
what I thowt. But he seed Eachel i' th' hayfield. 
o' Thursday and spoke to her — ^that I do know 
— ^and he axed a lot o' questions about her when 
he coom back, and now he goes reyt off to 
Orrington Chapel — him as doesn't go to a place 
o' washup in a regular way aboon over a year. 
There's summut i' th' wind, Peggy, yo'. may 
depend on't. Only durnd say as I said so — 
what's least said is soonest mended, that's my 
motty." 
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" I shall say nowt, yo' may be sure o' that, 
Jabez ; but all the same I do believe you're wrong. 
As if a mon couldn't speyk to a lass in a hay^eld 
and go to his chapel of a Sunday bout (without) 
wanting to coort her." 

Nevertheless Peggy went to her work with a 
heavy heart, for she set much store by her 
situation. 

Half an hour later every one of Adam's winders 
had heard that "th' mayster" was ** after " Nanny 
Cooper's niece ; and the same night the " buz " 
formed an interesting and inexhaustible topic 
of conversation in the bar parlour of The Brown 
Cow. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

JABEZ O' JOCKS DELIVERS JUDGMENT, 

In happy oblivion of the keenness with which 
his movements were being watched, and of the 
gossip to which his appearance at the Tabernacle 
had given rise, Adam, as he had resolved, went 
thither again on the following Sunday morning. 

At his own request he was shown into Mrs. 
Cooper's pew, where he had the pleasure of being 
near Eachel Orme for the space of nearly two 
hours. He even walked part of the way home 
with them, and had the further pleasure of hear- 
ing a second sermon from the aunt ; for the old 
lady was well versed in the theology of her sect, 
and on one memorable occasion she had com- 
pletely overcome Parson Goodwood, of Christ 
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Church, in an argument on the subject of infant 
baptism. Adam followed, or seemed to follow, 
the elucidation of certain knotty points (sug- 
gested by Mr. Hartwell's discourse) with so much 
attention as greatly to please her ; but he appeared 
on divers momentous matters so ignorant that 
she ojffered to lend him for his further enlighten- 
ment certain books which she had at home. This 
offer he gratefully accepted, and said he would 
call for the books the first time he passed Mrs. 
Cooper's house. 

To this conversation Kachel listened in silence. 
Neither in chapel nor on the road homewards 
had Adam been able to catch her eye. Never- 
theless he saw, or thought he saw, a faint and 
slightly amused smile flicker over her winsome 
face when her aunt offered to place her library 
at his disposal. 

" I'm glad to see that Adam Blackthorne is 
beginning to take an interest in better things,'' 
was Nanny's first remark to her niece after the 
young man had taken his leave. " He has not 
been two Sundays together at chapel, I don't 
know when. Do you know when, Eachel ? " 
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" Not since I have been with you, I think, 
aunt." 

"Bless me, how forgetful I am getting. Why, 
you have not been here a year yet — how can you 
know ? Well, he hardly ever used to come at 
all, and we were beginning to look upon him 
quite as a lost sheep. But the Lord put it into 
his head to come to service last Sunday, and 
now he has come again to-day. Who knows ? 
peradventure the Spirit is now at work within 
him, and it is in the design of Providence to raise 
him up to be a shining light in the denomina- 
tion and a strong pillar in the Tabernacle. I do 
hope as them books may be the means of open- 
ing his eyes to the truth. It is a very interesting 
case ; we must do all we can to help on the good 
work. Above all, let us remember the young 
man in our prayers. Be sure you pray for him 
to-night, Eachel ! " 

" Yes, aunt," said Rachel quietly ; and I have 
no doubt she was as good as her word. 

Nanny Cooper, as her neighbours generally 
called her, though none of them ever ventured 
on so familiar a form of expression in her 
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presence^ was the widow of a colour-mixer at 
Mole Hill Paintworks who had been dead many 
years. The position he occupied was an 
important one, and his pay high ; but he was 
a free spender, and after the funeral expenses 
and his debts were paid Nanny found herself 
almost destitute, and with two sickly children 
to support. Being a woman of great energy 
and resource, however, she neither gave way 
to useless repinings nor appealed to her friends 
for help. - With the trifle she had left her after 
satirfying her husband's creditors she opened a 
small grocery shop, or " badge," near Mole Hill, 
and as her business increased she added to her 
stock almost everything her neighbours required. 
As she was capable and attentive, and sold 
imsophisticated wares at reasonable prices, she 
prospered accordingly, and the first use she 
made of her prosperity was to take a farm and 
add to her business the sale of milk and fresh 
butter. At a later period she started a butcher's 
. shop, and as she had a quick eye for capacity, 
and rewarded liberally faithful service, she had 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the result of 
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her enterprise. Meanwhile, to her inexpressible 
grief, she lost both her children, and was left 
quite alone in the world. Not that she was 
absolutely without kith and kin, but the few 
kinsfolk she had were widely scattered, and she 
rarely saw them or heard from them. In these 
circumstances it would have been singular if she 
had not received offers of marriage. She did, 
in fact, receive many, for, as her neighbours 
were fond of saying, " Th' man as weds Nanny 
Cooper has nobbut to go in and hang his hat 
up " — to houseless bachelors and desolate 
widowers, doubtless, a most desirable prospect. 
But she would listen to no matrimonial over- 
tures, and so peremptorily did she refuse them 
that it gradually came to be understood that 
she had finally made up her mind never to 
remarry, and with the lapse of years suitors 
ceased to trouble her. 

Nanny was generally supposed to be well off 
— how well off nobody save herself and her 
lawyer, old Torney Bluff of Kedburn, was 
allowed to know. She had bought the house 
in which she lived and two or three fields 
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• behind it, and beyond these and her stock in 
trade there were no outward and visible signs 
of her wealth — if wealthy she was. 

Eaehel Orme was an orphan, the only 
daughter of Nanny's brother Thomas, who had 
cultivated a small farm with indifferent success, 
and done a good deal of promiscuous preaching 
in the neighbourhood of Tarporley, in Cheshire. 
After his death, which occurred about a year 
before Adam and Kachel's acquaintance, Nanny 
had adopted the now fatherless and motherless 
girl, and the two had already become warmly 
attached to each other. Nobody could know 

' Rachel well without loving her much ; and it 
did not take the girl long to find out that, under 
a somewhat cold and reserved manner, her aunt 
concealed a warm heart and a generous nature. 
The girl had been well brought up ; for her 
father, albeit . rather extreme in some of his 
notions, was a sensible man in many things and 
a sincere Christian, and by no means devoid of 
culture. 

Though it would not be correct to say that 
the possibility of her niece marrying had never 
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occurred to Nanny, the possibility seemed alto- 
gether too far off to be seriously thought about. 
In the first place, ** the child," as her aunt often 
called her, was not yet twenty — and in her 
opinion five-and-twenty was quite soon enough 
for any young woman to take upon herself the 
burden of matrimony — indeed, having regard to 
her own experience, she was disposed to think 
that marriage at any age was a mistake. Then 
there was nobody in the neighbourhood good 
enough for her, not even among the frequenters 
of the Tabernacle ; and as she felt quite sure 
that " the child " had never thought of such a 
thing, there was no reason why she should 
trouble herself about so remote a contingency. 
One of her principal causes of satisfaction with 
Eachel was the latter's indifference to the society 
of young women of her own age ; and as for young 
men she neither noticed nor talked about them, 
which, considering the quality of the rising gene- 
ration of Mole Hill and Moorside, was, perliaj)s, 
not greatly to be wondered at. She had never 
thought of Adam Blackthome as a possible 
suitor for her niece ; for had it not been settled 
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that he was too much taken up with his busi- 
ness to think of. marrying, if not actually too 
penurious to burden himself with the keep of a 
wife ? His visits to the Tabernacle, which soon 
became frequent and regular, admitted of easy 
explanation ; for she had been taught to believe 
that every good thought, every aspiration 
towards a better life, was due to the direct 
action of the Holy Spirit, and to this cause alone 
she ascribed what she deemed to be the awaken- 
ing of the young man's conscience. 

Adam called for the books, of course, and 
had a long conversation with Mrs. Cooper, or 
rather she gave him a long exposition of her 
views on regeneration and predestination, and 
unfolded at great length the dijfference between 
the views of General and Particular Baptists; 
to all of which he listened with exemplary 
patience, in the hope that he might, perchance, 
be left alone with Rachel, or otherwise get a 
word with her. 

But no such happy chance befell, and he 
went home in a very dissatisfied mood, with a 
monstrous bundle of books under his arm, deeply 
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depressed with the thought that he had promised 
to read them. 

The news that he had been to Nanny 
Cooper's reached his house before him, and poor 
Peggy Hothersall was on the tenter-hooks of 
expectation. She quite counted on being told 
forthwith that " th' mayster " was going to bring 
a wife home — ^long courtships not being the 
fashion at Moorside — and that her services 
would not be wanted after the month's end. 
Instead of that, however, Adam threw a big 
bundle of books and tracts on the table, and 
gruflBiy demanded why his supper was not ready. 

*'Bith mon," said Peggy to herself, *^he's 
axed her, and hoo willn't have him. It can be 
nowt else. Why, he's in a gradely tantrum. 
I've never ' seen him i' such a tantrum sin' th' 
work wor bad and th' winders turned out. I 
mun (must) tell Jabez o' Jocks about this. 
And them books, too. I wonder what they're 
about." 

The mom.ent her master's back was turned 
she made a searching investigation of them, but 
her education having been neglected in early life 
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she did not receive much enlightenment thereby. 
Her curiosity was all the greater, as never before 
had she known Adam to bring books home, and 
he rarely looked at one. His library consisted 
of Goldsmith's "Animated Nature," which he 
had bought at a sale for " an old song," an odd 
volume of **Waverley," a copy of Buchan's 
" Domestic Medicine," and a Bible ; and his 
reading was chiefly confined to the Redhurn 
Gazette y to which he subscribed on joint account 
with the landlord of The Brown Cow ; for, 
though there was very little of it, the price was 
sixpence, and Adam thought twice before he 
spent sixpence. 

Early next day Peggy mentioned "th' 
mayster's " visit to Nanny Cooper to her friend 
Jabez, and told him of the strange parcel Adam 
had brought home. 

"Books," said Jabez, thoughtfully; "what 
does he want wi' books ? By gum I (with the 
air of a man struck by a happy thought) they're 
happen coorting books — ^what they callin' poetry, 
yo' know, Peggy — summut like hymns, nobbut a 
deal different." 
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"Songs, happen." 

**No, they willn't be gradely song books. 
Ten to one they'll be about lads and lasses, 
moonleet, primroses, kusses, and sich like." 

"And dun yo' really think, Jabez, as aw 
them books as he browt huom last neet is full 
of sich like balderdash ? " 

" Ten to one, Peggy ; ten to one. But 111 
tell yo' what. Bring one on 'em here next time 
yo' go into th' house. Yo' can put it under yor 
apron ; nobody 11 see it. I am a bit of a 
scholar, yo' know, and 111 tell yo' what it's 
about." 

This hint was acted upon, and at a moment 
when Jabez was not much occupied Peggy laid 
before him one of Nanny Cooper's books and 
two or three of the pamphlets. 

The book was a large folio. 

" Bith mon," said Jabez, " if this is poetry, 
or owt else, there's a bonny lot on't. There's 
been moore thian one, or two awther, at th' 
makin' o' this. Why, it would tak' a man aw 
his life to read it, let alone to write it. But 
it isn't poetry. It's *Char — Charnock on the 
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Divine Attributes/ That's a bit aboon me, 
but it's summut to do wi' religion, I reckon. 
It is not a coorting book, that's cock-sure. 
Now, let's look at th' tracts. *A Word to 
Impenitent Sinners,' *The Backslider's Doom,' 
*A Discussion on Infant Baptism between the 
Eev. Peter Poundtext of Leeds and Mr. Daniel 
Dipman, Minister of Salem Chapel, Bodies - 
worth.' " 

"I tell yo' what it is, Peggy," said Jabez, 
with great deliberation, as he took ojff his 
spectacles, after spelling out the title of the 
last tract, " we've bin mista'en ; we've been 
mista'en. Th' mayster's noon coortin'." 

" How do yo' know ? Have yo' been reading 
it i' one o' them hooks ? " 

" No ; but I've learnt it fro' them books. 
He's what they callin' wakkened; that's what 
it is. He's gettin' convarted." 

" As how ? " 

** That's what I connot quite mak' out; 
but I think it's summut i' this way : Dippers 
thinks terrible ill o* theirsells till they're con- 
varted and baptized, and then they believe as 
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all their sins is washed away, and they'll be 
saved." 

*' Wor yo' ever convarted, Jabez ? " asked 
Peggy, who did not seem to be altogether 
satisfied with this explanation. 

^^Me! No, IVe no 'casion." 

« Why ? " 

" Cose our folk wor Church folks, and I wor 
born on a Sunday, and kesend (christened) afoor 
I wor eight days 'owd. They sayen as them as is 
born on a Sunday and kesend o' the seventh day 
is sure o' being saved, let happen what will." 

" But yo' never goin' to church, Jabez." 

'^ I've never bin since I wor wed ; but that's 
nowt to do wi' it. I wor kesend, and that's aw 
as is wanted — what they callen the one thing 
needful, yo' know." 

"I wish I'd been kesend afore I wor eight 
days owd, then," observed Peggy, who was by 
no means sure that she had been christened at 
all. " So yo' think as th' mayster is not coortin', 
Jabez 1 " 

I 

*' I'm sure on't," said Jabez, emphasizing his 
answer with a thwack on " Chamock's Attri- 
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butes." *'No mon could read bookff like them 
theer as had a lass on his mind." 

This was decisive; and when Peggy joined 
her fellow-winders she told them that m her 
opinion there was "nowt at all in the *buz* 
about th' mayster being after Eachel Orme." 
He was getting ''convarted," that was the sole 
reason why he went so often to the Dippers* 
chapel ; and, as like as not„ he would be " dipped *' 
in a week or two. 

This story waa a^ quickly noised about as 
had been the previous one, which to some extent 
it replaced. As it travelled from mouth to 
mouth the rumour assumed a more definite 
shape, and the Sunday but one following the 
Tabernacle was crowded with people from Moor- 
side, who fully expected to see Adam Blackthome 
baptized. 

But, so far from being baptized, he was not 
even at chapel. The fact was that Nanny 
Cooper, in her zeal for his conversion, had so 
completely taken possession of him that he was 
beginning to feel rather disgusted. Whenever 
he called at the " badge " and farm at Mole Hill 
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he was always warmly welcomed, and — his visits 
being generally made in the evening — often 
asked to stop and have a bit of supper. Then 
the aunt would tackle him on one of her pet 
theological subjects, ask him how much he had 
read of *'Charnock," and so utterly bother 
him that he more than once went away half 
resolving never to return. But that was not 
the worst. He could never catch Eachel alone ; 
her aunt was nearly always there or thereabouts, 
and when she was not somebody else was. He 
became ^.t length 60 discouraged with these 
repeated disappointments that he intermitted his 
attendance at meeting, to Mrs. Cooper's great 
concern, for she had begun to regard him as in 
some sense the captive of her spiritual bow and 
spear. Hence, when he reappeared in her pew 
after a fortnight's absence, her satisfaction was 
great, and the look and smile with which Eachel, 
on the impulse of the moment, greeted him, 
made Adam more determined than ever to tell 
her of his love, and ask her to be his wife. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 



LOVE AND WAR. 



All this time Eachel, though she fought hard 
against the feeling, and refused to admit the 
truth even to herself, was as much in love with 
Adam as he with her. His appearance in the 
hayfield, and the help he had so promptly and 
kindly given, had favourably impressed her, and 
she more than suspected the motive of his 
frequent visits to the Tabernacle and her aunt's 
house at Mole Hill. And then he was physically 
a fine fellow, a man of thews and sinews, and 
though not much of a scholar he had been, as 
his conversation showed, well trained in the 
school of life, and had acquired, for his age and 
position, a rather varied experience. He had 
learned much during his stay at Manchester, 
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where he came in contact with many men of 
fair education, and in the course of several 
journeys to London, whither he had been sent 
on his master's business. Though he generally 
aflfected the manners and language of the people 
among whom he lived, Kachel found him in 
every way superior to any other youDg man 
whom she had known, which, seeing that she 
had known so very few, is perhaps not saying 
very much. 

Her father had been a zealous, if not a fanatical. 
Particular Baptist. Being fluent of speech and a 
man of more than average attainments, there was 
a great demand for his services as occasional 
preacher from all parts of the country ; and as he 
was fully persuaded that it was his duty to speak 
the Word in season and out of season, he never 
refused an invitation to preach when it was 
physically possible for him to accept it. The 
consequence was that his fatm suffered, a circum- 
stance that Thomas Orme little heeded, and his 
wife's health broke completely down under the 
weight of care which her husband's religious zeal, 
and its outcome of frequent absence from home. 
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imposed upon her. In the end she died, and 
Eachel was left to the care of her father, who, to 
do him justice, did his best to take the place of 
the mother and bring up his child in the way he 
thought she should go. But society she had 
none ; her father would hold no communication 
with the world — the world, according to his 
interpretation of Scripture, signifying everybody 
who did not believe in the particular redemption 
of the elect and the eternal reprobation of the 
wicked. His only associates were men of his 
own stamp, who, when they came to the farm, 
rarely noticed Rachel except to bid her beware of 
the wrath to come, and warn her against the 
pomps and vanities of the world. Her father's 
peculiar religious tenets and political views — for 
he was as strong a Radical as a Calvinist, would 
have effectually hindered all friendly intercourse 
with their neighbours even had he been as 
solicitous for their society as he was the reverse. 
They were Church and Tory to a man, and his 
opinions were so unpopular that it was genera,lly 
understood he would be turned out of his farm at 
the expiration of his lease. Hence Rachel had 
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been debarred from the usual pleasures of child- 
hood and the diversions of youth ; and only the 
sweetness of her disposition had prevented the 
spoiling of her character — ^the substitution of a 
"oermanent religious gloom for the native joyous- 
Aess of her nature. But though now emancipated 
from her father's authority, and tenderly and even 
indulgently treated by her aunt, his influence 
still lived, and she could not indulge in an 
innocent pleasure without fearing that she had 
committed a heinous sin. Her love for Adam 
Blackthorne in the beginning was a sore trial 
to her. She almost felt that it was an offence 
against modesty to think about a young man at 
all, and she had been taught that too much love 
for the creature was incompatible with love for 
the Creator. Did she love Adam too much ? 
was a question she frequently asked herself. It 
was certainly diflficult to draw the line, but she 
feared she did, and against this love she struggled 
with all her strength and prayed much and often. 
None the less did the love grow, and she had 
^ never felt so unhappy as during the time Adam 
stayed away from chapel and discontinued his 
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visits to Mole Hill. And then the conscious- 
ness that she had been nnhappy in his absence 
and happy in his return made her more miserable 
still. She acknowledged to herself with almost 
dismay that she derived more pleasure from 
Adam's presence in the pew than from the 
minister's presence in the pulpit; and thought 
so much about him that she was unable to profit 
by Mr. Hartwell's sermons. Then, to punish 
herself for so terrible a dereliction of duty, she 
kept out of Adam's way when he came to see her 
— for her heart told her that it was for her sake 
he came, and not for her aunt's theological 
lectures — took no part in the conversation if she 
happened to be by, and generally gave him the 
cold shoulder. Nevertheless, she was occasionally 
surprised out of her reserve, and by some inad- 
vertent look or gesture betrayed the feelings 
which she desired to conceal. 

This treatment drove Adam nearly wild. He 
accused her, in his thoughts, of being a prude 
and a coquette, and resolved that if she did not 
soon give him an opportunity of learning his fate 
he would make one. 
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The opportunity came sooner than he ex- 
pected, and in a way which he little anticipated. 

He was returning one evening by the field 
road from Orrington, and had almost reached 
Solomon Smalley's farm, where he had first met 
Kachel, when he saw two figures before him on 
the footpath. There being nothing very unusual 
in this circumstance, he did not at first give any 
particular heed to their proceedings. But as he 
neared them it seemed to him that the woman 
was trying to get out of the man's way, and that 
the man was detaining her. 

This roused his curiosity, and he hurried 

forward. 

Surclv he knew that shawl, and that bonnet, 
and the pose of that figure? Yes, it was— it 
could be none other than Eachel — and in the 
man he recognised Bill Nudger. 

Then Adam ran, keeping on the grass, so that 
his approach might not be heard. 

Bill had hold of Rachel's hand. She was 
trying desperately to get away, and begging of 
him to release her. 

**Do let me go — ^please let me go — ^you are 
hurting my hand — ^let me go " 
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" Not till yoVe gan me a kuss — give me a 
kuss and 111 let yo' go — that is if yo' willn't stop 
a bit longer with me- " 

"Take that, you villain !" shouted Adam, at 
the same time giving Bill a kick that fairly lifted 
him from the ground and sent him rolling into 
the gutter. 

"Oh, Mr. Blackthome," exclaimed Kachel 
with a sob, almost, in her agitation, throwing her- 
self into his arms. " Tm so thankful you came. 
That man has followed me nearly all the way 
from Lotties. I don't know what I should have 
done if you had not come. He seized my hand 
and would not let me go. But Fm afraid you've 
hurt him.'' 

" Never mind him, he hasn't got half as bad 
as he deserves. Come, dear, I'll see you safe 
home." 

" Yo're not going yet, Blackthome," shouted 
Bill Nudger, who by this time had picked him- 
self up and somewhat recovered from the effect 
of Adam's lusty kick. " I'm as good a man as 
yo' ony day — ^better too — for nobody but a 
coward would come and punch a chap fro' behind, 
as yo've done me." 
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" Serves you right, for laying your hand on a 
woman /' 

"Never mind him, Mr. Blackthorne — come, 
let us go — do let us go," said Kachel entreatingly, 
who was beginning to fear that the two men 
might come to blows — Nudger looked so savage, 
and Adam's teeth were hard set. 

" Nay, he'll not go yet, Mistress Orme ; least- 
ways till Fve paid him back for that theer punch 
as he gave me just now." 

" Come away — do come," pleaded Eachel, 
who was growing more and more alarmed. 

Adam was rather reluctantly yielding to her 

request, for he would have liked to administer 

a little more chastisement to Nudger, when the 

latter, exclaiming, '^Fll give it yo' back then," 

* rushed viciously at him. 

Adam saw his object barely in time to draw 
Kachel aside and avoid the tremendous kick 
which Nudger aimed at him. Before the black- 
smith could recover himself, Adam fetched him 
a blow in the face that nearly brought him to 
the ground a second time. 

Then they stood and glared at each other, 
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Nudger evidently meditating another rush. 
Adam watched him warily, for he could see 
that the young fellow, who was a renowned 
fighter and wrestler, meant mischief. It would 
have been throwing a chance away in such 
circumstances to have acted merely on the 
defensive and awaited his opponent's onset, so, 
like him, he began, in Lancashire phrase, "to 
dog for the first grip." 

After a few minutes spent in this way they 
rushed together and grappled. 

It was a tough struggle. The blacksmith, 
albeit not taller than Adam, was somewhat 
heavier, and from the nature of his calling 
decidedly more muscular. But he had drink in 
him, and drink is no help to a man either in peace 
or in war. This gave Adam the advantage, and 
although he received two or three savage kicks 
that made him wince, he held on to his grip 
until he felt that Bill's wind was failing him, 
when, profiting by the raising of the latter's 
foot to deal him another kick, he knocked his 
other foot from under him, and, exerting his 
utmost strength, threw the blacksmith so heavily 
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that all his remaining breath was forced from 
his body, and he lay helpless on the ground. 

Then Adam knelt beside him, seized his 
arms, and waited for him to come round. 

While this scene was going on, Eachel had 
been almost petrified with horror. She wanted 
to run away, yet could not. She tried to turn 
her head and close her eyes, but there was 
something in the sight that seemed to fascinate 
her, and, even against her will, fasten her to the 
spot. When she saw the two men struggling 
so fiercely for the mastery — their writhing bodies 
swaying to and fro — their legs, as it seemed, 
locked together — the 'bulky form of the black- 
smith trying to bear Adam to the earth — she 
sank on the ground, and covered her face with 
her hands. Then she heard a great crash, and, 
looking up, saw Nudger stretched full length on 
the grass, and Adam bending over him. 

** Oh, Adam," she cried, coming forward in 
sore dismay, " have you killed him — is he dead ? " 

" Not he, he's only lost his wind ; see, he is 
coming round." 

The blacksmith made an effort to rise. This 
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Adam prevented by kneeling on his chest and 
placing his hands on his throat. If there was to 
be a ground fight it was desirable to keep the 
advantage he had won. 

"Are you satisfied," he asked, "or are we to 
have another tussle ? " 

" Nay, I cannot say as I am vary weel satis- 
fied," answered Bill faintly, " but I've getten as 
much as I can carry. You've bested me this 
bout, Blackthome. Let me get up." 

" Will you go away quietly then ? " 

" Ay, that I will." 

'* Honour bright ? " 

" Honour bright," 

"Get up then, but take care as you don't 
meddle with this young woman again, or it'U be 
worse for you." 

The blacksmith rose with difficulty — ^for the 
fall had shaken him — picked up his hat, wiped 
the blood from his face, and walked slowly away. 

" Let us go, too," said Adam to Eachel, who 
was very pale and seemed almost ready to faint. 

" Are you hurt ? " she asked, seeing that 
Adam limped a little. 
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''A crack or two on the shins — that's aU. 
The soreness will go off when I've walked a bit." 

Then Rachel saw that his stockings were cut 
and saturated with blood. 

" Oh 1 " she exclaimed in great distress, 
** you're hurt, you're badly hurt, and it is all for 
me. If I had not gone to Lotties to see Widow 
Birket — and aunt did not want me to go — this 
would never have happened." 

" It is nothing, I tell you. My shins will be 
all right in a day or two. And don't you think, 
Eachel, I would have done a thousand times as 
much for you ? " 

Rachel was silent. 

^' I want you to give me the right, Rachel, to 
protect you against fellows like this Bill Nudger. 
I want you to be my wife. Will you? Ever 
since I first saw you in Solomon Smalley's hay- 
field there — ^looking so bonny — I've fairly doted 
on you, Rachel. Will you, Rachel ? " And he 
took her hand. 

Still she remained silent; but she did not 
withdraw her hand. 

" Will you not speak, Rachel ? " he continued, 
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bending over lier until his face almost touched 
hers. " Or maybe you don't care for me." 

" I — Fve a respect for you, Adam/' she said, 
in a voice almost too low to be heard. 

This would have been cold comfort for some 
lovers, but Adam was so much encouraged 
thereby that his arm stole round her waist, and 
before she could make an effort to prevent him 
his lips were pressed to hers. 

This was dreadful. What would her aunt 
say — what would Mr. Hartwell say — what would 
everybody say if they knew? What was the 
use of her pious bringing up — the principles so 
carefully instilled into her by her father — the 
sage counsels of her aunt — if she could let her- 
self be kissed by a man in that way, and — ^worse 
than all — not feel so much horrified as she ought 
— feel a sinful pleasure in it even ? 

" Oh, Adam, do take your arm away ; sup- 
pose anybody was to see us. And please don't 
kiss me any more ; what would my aunt say ? " 

'* I mean to go home with you and ask her 
consent." 

" Oh, Adam 1 " 

VOL. I. B 
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That was aJl she could say. Her heart was so 
full that words failed her. She wanted Adam to 
speak to her aunt, and still she did not. Would 
not her aunt think her ungrateful and wicked in 
listening to Adam^s offer and letting him see her 
home ? Ought she not to have given him a 
peremptory refusal — -ought she not to give him 
one now ? It was not too late. But she could 
not ; her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth 
when she tried. She must let things take their 
course. 

So they walked quietly homeward in the 
deepening twilight — he very happy, and she, 
despite her misgivings, not very miserable. 



' 1 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

MRS. COOPER THINKS SHE HAS BEEN AN OLD POOL. 

When the lovers reached Mole Hill, Rachel went 
in by the house door, while Adam took the way 
through the shop, where Mrs. Cooper was generally 
to be found ; for though she kept a couple of 
shopmen she liked to be to the fore herself, 
and always insisted on knowing what was 
going on. 

" Is that you, Adam Blackthome ? " she 6aid, 
looking up from her ledger in some surprise ; for 
it was not usual for him to call before shutting- 
up time. " You axe rather early to-night." 

^' Yes, I have a little order here for some flour 
and sugar and things, which my housekeeper 
asked me to give you/' 

B 2 
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As he gave her the bit of paper on which the 
order was written he asked her in an undertone, 
so that the people in the shop might not hear, 
if he could have a word with her in private. 

"Certainly," she answered; "go into the 
parlour. I'll come to you in a minute or two." 

" What can he want ? " was her reflection, as 
she followed Adam into the parlour, a pleasant 
little room, with a window looking out into a 
trimly kept garden; "it's maybe about some- 
thing in ' Chamock ' that he doesn't quite under- 
stand — or that passage in Revelations as Mr. 
Hartwell took for his text last Sunday. But 
he might have waited tiU I had added my 
ledger up." 

She found Adam looking out of the window. 
He fancied he had caught a glimpse of Rachel in 
the garden. 

"Won't you sit down," said Mrs. Cooper, 
" and have a bit of supper with us ? It's nearly 
closing time, and I don't think as I shall go into 
the shop any more to-night." 

" You are very kind, but I'm not sure whether 
I can or not. I have got something very par- 
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ticular to say. I don't know whether it will 
surprise you or not/' 

" Dear me," she thought, "it's come at last. 
He's going to ask me to speak to Mr. Hartwell 
about getting baptized. I knew there was some- 
thing on his mind, he's looked so serious the 
last two or three weeks. I'm truly thankful to 
think as I've been permitted to be instrumental 
in his conversion." 

" No, Adam, it will happen not be so much 
of a surprise as you think. I've been watching 
you. I can see as far into a stone wall as 
anybody else." 

" You will not be angry, then ? " 

" Angry I What is the man thinking of ? 
I'm truly thankful to think as the Lord has 
brought it about. If you only knew how I've 
prayed for it — so has Eachel too — many and 
many a time, both of us on our bended knees. 
She'll be as thankful as I am when she hears." 

" I have just told Rachel about it," said 
Adam, in great surprise at the turn things were 
taking, and wishing he had spoken before. 

" Well, didn't she say she was very thankful ? " 
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"Not exactly. She said she had a respect 
for me, and I told her Td speak to you." 

"Well, if she did not say it she felt it ; you 
may be sure of that. And now I suppose you'd 
like me to speak to Mr. Hartwell for you ? " 

" If you like; but Mr. Hartwell cannot marry 
us, can he? We shall have to be married at 
church, you know." 

" Marry you, marry you I " screamed Mrs. 
Cooper, jumping up from her chair and laying 
her hands on the table, while she looked Adam 
full in the face with flaming eyes. "Who's 
going to be married? What do you mean, 
Adam Blackthome? Tell me that, Adam 
Blackthome — what do you mean?" 

" I mean," answered Adam — ^who was utterly 
bewildered by this unexpected onslaught — " I 
mean as I have been asking Eachel to be my 
wife ; and now I have come to ask your consent 
to our marriage." 

" You didn't come here to-night, then, to say 
as you wanted to be baptized, and to ask me to 
speak to Mr. Hartwell about you ? " 

"No, I never thought of such a thing. I 
came to ask you for Eachel." 
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" What an old fool Fve* been I " said Mrs* 
Cooper, sinking back into her chair. I waa 
never so befooled in all my life — never. I see 
it all plain enough now. And me as has been 
trying to enlighten you, and praying for you, 
and lending you good books. You're a hypo- 
crite, Adam Blackthorne — that's what you are 
— a base hypocrite, to take advantage of a poor 
lone woman in that way." 

"That's a hard sajring, Mrs. Cooper," said 
poor Adam humbly. " Fm sure I didn't mean 
to be a hypocrite ; I think I could make Eachel 
a good husband, and I could give her a good 
home ; but I'm sure she will not have me without 
your consent. She has as much affection for 
you as if you were her own mother. '* 

" And what did she say when you spoke to 
her?" 

" That she had a respect for me." 

" Humph ! She said so, did she ? I suppose 
that means as she's set her heart on having you. 
The more fool she. But lasses always are fools, 
I was one myself once, so I ought to know." 

" You will give your consent then ? " 

'* I don't know whether I will or not. How 
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can I give my consent to the marriage of my 
child with an unbeliever?" 

"Fm not an unbeliever, Mrs. Cooper/' 
answered Adam, with some warmth. "You'll 
be ssLjing as I'm an infidel next." 

" You are not a church member, and that 
is nearly as bad." 

** Happen I shall be some time, if you'll 
only have a bit of patience." 

"It's no use pressing me now, Adam. I 
cannot say anything to-night ; I'm too much 
upset. I must think over it and pray over it. 
Come on Saturday night, and you shall have 
your answer." 

" Very well," said Adam in a disappointed 
voice. " And now I think I'll be going." 

" Will you not stay and have a bit of 
supper with us?" 

" Nay, I think I'd better be going. You'll 
be wanting to talk to Rachel, and I should only 
be in the way. You won't be hard on her, will 
you, Mrs. Cooper ? " 

"Hard on her! What can you think, 
Adam, to ask such a question ? Don't I love 
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her as well as I ever loved my own little ones as 
God in His goodness took away from me long 
years sin' ? And now to lose her so soon ! Yes, 
rU see what she has to say, and we'll expect you 
on Saturday night. But don't be too sure, and 
pray that the Lord may guide us all aright." 

Rachel, from her own room, saw Adam go, 
and then she went down to her aunt. She 
found her in tears. 

"Come here, child," she said in a troubled 
voice, "and tell me what Adam Blackthorne 
has been saying to you." 

Tears are contagious, and Rachel went and 
laid her head upon her aunt's bosom and wept 
too. 

" He asked me to be his wife," murmured the 
girl. 

" And you — what did you say ? " 

" I said I had a respect for him. And — oh, 
aunt, I know it is very wicked — ^yet I can't 
help lov — liking him. But I will do whatever 
you want. He said he would speak to you." 

" And so he did. How long has this been 
going on ? " 
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"What do you mean by going on? He 
never spoke to me before to-night." 

" I mean how long have you had this liking 
for him?" 

" I cannot tell exactly how long. It seems 
to me almost since the first time I saw him." 

" Deal*, dear, and I've been so blind I I 
think there never was such an old fool. Do you 
know as my heart's nearly breaking at the 
thought of losing you, Rachel ? " 

" Dear aunt, I won't leave you ; I'll stay 
with you all my life. Haven't you been more 
than a mother to me ? " 

"Nay, nay, child, that will never do. I 
must not let my feelings stand in the way of 
your happiness. You're young, and I'm old; 
and young folks will be young folks. But I've 
sore misgivings about this Adam Blackthome. 
I'm feared he's a worldly man, and no fit help- 
mate for a Christian woman. We must think 
well about it, and lay the case before the Lord 
in our prayers. He's to come for his answer on 
Saturday." 

" Did he tell you about Bill Nudger ? " asked 
Rachel timidly. 
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" No. What about Bill Nudger ? " 

And then Eachel told her aunt how the 
blacksmith had behaved to her, and of the fight 
between him and Adam. 

On this Mrs. Cooper seemed much disturbed. 
** It's very bad," she said, " and very hard as a 
young woman cannot go out for a walk without 
being meddled with and exposed to insult. I'm 
glad Adam came to your help, very glad. He 
seems to have behaved well, too. But this 
fighting's a terrible thing, and it's hardly right 
as Christian folks should be mixed up with it, 
even as lookers on. I must consult with Mr. 
Hartwell what's best to be done. Isn't to- 
morrow his day for calling ? " 

" Yes, ta-morrow's Friday, and he generally 
calls on Fridays." 

" Well, when he comes we'll ask him to take 
a dish of tea. He has a wise head on his 
shoulders, and he'll maybe — ^the Lord leading 
him — ^help us to a right conclusion. Get th' 
best blue chinay out of th' oak cupboard, 
Eachel, and see as Betty scrubs th' parlour 
floor and cleans th' windows first thing in th' 
morning." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE minister's OPINION. 



At about four o'clock on the following afternoon 
a short, solidly-built, elderly gentleman entered 
the shop at Mole Hill, and asked one of the 
shopmen if Mistress Cooper was within. (This 
gentleman, having a great respect for the purity 
of his mother tongue, never used such debased 
words as "missis" and "mister.") He was 
dressed all in black — black coat, black breeches, 
black stockings — all save his cravat, a volumi- 
nous affair of white muslin, which, reaching 
almost to his ears and covering the lower part of 
his chin, matched well with his snow-white hair, 
and added greatly to the dignity of his appear- 
ance. He had a broad, bright face, surmounted 
by a massive forehead. His beautiful eyes 
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seemed dim, as if with much study, and a smile, 
half-humorous, half-sympathetic, played about 
his finely-cut lips. It was a noble countenance, 
but whether intelligence or benevolence was its 
predominant expression it would have been hard 
to determine. 

" Ay, that she is," answered Nanny herself, 
who was just in the act of serving a small boy 
with some treacle. " Why, didn't you see me, 
Mr. HartweU ? " 

" I'm not sure that I did. Mistress Cooper. 
As you know, I am, unfortunately, rather near- 
sighted. At any rate, as I never saw you with 
your head in a treacle-tub before, I may be 
pardoned for overlooking you. Albeit I have 
an excellent memory for faces, I do not readily 
recognise figures ; though, to be sure, Mistress 
Cooper, yours is one that is not easily for- 
gotten." 

" You will be having your joke, Mr. HartweU. 
Well, I had a figure once, and, though I say it as 
shouldn't say it, a figure to be proud on too. 
But them vanities has long gone by. But why 
didn't you come in at th' front door ? " 
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" I always enter tlie shop way, you know. I 
tHnk it must be by a sort of instinct. Your 
good things lead me by the nose, as it were. 
Truly, this is a place of plenty. What a fine 
show of hams you have up there ! " looking 
towards the ceiling, which was profusely gar- 
nished with the remains of many pigs. "I 
think r ..^ ad. ,ou to «nd Jo J Wh^ 
may be the price ? " 

"Nothing to you, Mr. Hartwell. I'll send 
one of the best I have to your house to-morrow." 

"You are very kind. Mistress Cooper, but 
only on condition that you let me pay for it. 
My people do quite enough for me without 
making me presents of hams. If you have 
anything to spare, and are charitably disposed, 
rather bestow it upon poor Thomas Inskip. He 
is out of work, his wife and children are sick, 
and I fear they have hardly enough to eat, 
though he never complains." 

" That I will, Me. Hartwell. But dou't joa 
think a bit of flour and meal, and a quart or 
two of milk, would do them more good than 
ham ? " 
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" You are always practical, Mistress Cooper. 
Not a doubt of it." 

" Well, then, I'll send them a score of meal 
and half a score of flour and some milk. But as 
you make conditions, you must let me make one 
too." 

" This is only just, I think. What is the 
condition which you seek to impose ? " 

" Your acceptance of that ham," pointing to 
one above her head. "If I may send it to your 
house — as a present, mind — I'll send the meal 
and flour and milk to Thomas Inskip's. Is it a 
bargain ? " 

" Surely that js taking an unfair advantage. 
Mistress Cooper. You must really let me pay. 
I should be uncomfortable else." 

"No, no, Mr. Hartwell," laughed Nanny; 
" I mean to have my way. K Thomas Inskip 
gets his meal, you must take the ham." 

"For the sake of Thomas, then, 1 consent. 
Nevertheless " 

" And it is for your own use, you know. It 
has not to be given away. Is that agreed to ? " 

" Yes, I agree to that too ; nevertheless—-—" 
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" No, no ! rU have no neverthelesses. And 
now come into the house and have a dish of tea. 
I am sure you must be hungry after your walk." 

*' I agree to that too, and without any never- 
theless. I never refuse an invitation to tea at 
Mole Hill Farm. Your teas, Mistress Cooper, 
are things to be remembered for a lifetime, and, 
as you rightly surmise, I have somewhat of an 
appetite to-day/' 

They found Eachel in the parlour, looking 
as fresh and bright as the roses she had just 
placed in a vase on the mantelpiece, albeit a 
little anxious ; for she knew the answer Adam 
was to have on the morrow depended on the 
advice her aunt was about to receive from Mr. 
Hartwell. 

The table was already laid. On a gorgeous 
tea tray of antique pattern, which reposed on 
a snow-white cloth, was arrayed Nanny's blue 
china — a bequest from her mother, only brought 
out on rare occasions — garnished with sundry 
pots of honey, jam, and cream. Then Betty was 
ordered to bring in the teapot, to which speedily 
followed a roast fowl, a boiled ham, and plates 
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of muffins, crumpets, toasted oat cake, and thin 
bread and butter — ^in quantity sufficient for a 
company of hunters. Well might Mr. Hartwell 
say a tea at Mole Hill was something to be 
remembered. 

After the minister had eaten as much as he 
could, and perhaps a little more than was quite 
compatible with good digestion — ^for Nanny took 
it ill when her guests did not do full justice to 
her fare — and a suitable thanksgiving had been 
offered, she installed her guest in a huge arm- 
chair, and, sending into the shop for a long 
pipe and an ounce of the best tobacco, invited 
him to make himself comfortable, drawing his 
attention at the same time to the fact that there* 
was a decanter of whisky and a jug of hot water 
at his elbow. 

Meanwhile Eachel, after intimating that her 
presence was required in the dairy, had with- 
drawn. 

"Tou dispense a munificent hospitality. 
Mistress Cooper," said the minister as he mixed 
himself a glass of toddy. "The tea was almost 
too good, and this whisky is. superb." 

VOL. I. 8 
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" Ay, that's whisky as is whisky. It's some 
as my husband had sent him as a present out 
o' Scotland by an old shopmate as was doing 
well at Glasgow, not long afore he died, and 
that's more than thirty years since. I never 
take any myself, except when I'm bad in my 
inside, and that is not often, I'm fain to say. If 
we were only like whisky, Mr. Hartwell, and got 
stronger as we got older, what a blessing it 
would be." 

"I'm not very sure about that, Mistress 
Cooper, if you mean physically stronger. In 
that case I am afraid some of us would be living 
too long. We must give place to the young 
' ones, you know, else the world would soon be- 
come overcrowded. The desire for very long life, 
however natural, is, methinks, somewhat selfish. 
-Yet if we cannot, like whisky, grow stronger 
with age, we may at least grow in godliness, in 
faith, in wisdom, and, above all, in charity. I 
mean not merely the charity that bestows 
alms, but that gift of grace which enables us to 
feel witk our fellow-creatures — ^to weep with the 
sorrowful, laugh with the merry, comfort the 
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afflicted, and judge others as leniently — ^if we 
judge at all — ^as we hope God will one day judge 
us." 

" If we could only do likewise, Mr. Hartwell ! 
I do strive, but it's hard for a lone woman 
getting into years, with a shop to look after, 
and a farm, and twenty sheep i' th' croft, and a 
cow calving and wanting gruel, maybe every 
week, and knowing as if I don't look after things 
they will go to rack and ruin, to cultivate all 
the Christian graces. We are all weak vessels, 
and I am one of the weakest. But as you was 
saying, sir, we ought to grow in wisdom as we 
increase in years — ^though there's many a one as 
does not — and make room for them as should 
come after us. And that is why I want to ask 
your advice. I'm sorely troubled and perplexed 
about Bachel, sir." 

" Why, what can Bachel have been doing 
amiss? She is one of my favourites. I have 
always considered her a most exemplary young 
woman, and thought she was a great comfort to 
you. What is the trouble. Mistress Cooper ? " 

" I'm afraid she and Adam Blackthome have 
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fallen in love with one another — nay, I may say 
I am sure." 

"Indeed. That accounts for his frequent 
attendance at chapel of late. I thought there 
was something. And why should you fear this. 
Mistress Cooper ? Master Blackthome, from all 
I have heard, is a very steady young man who 
is getting on nicely in his business." 

"Oh, Mr. Hartwell, I am afraid he is very 
worldly, and Eachel is a church member; and 
the Bible says, * Be ye not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.' " 

" Truly, and we who take the Scriptures for 
our guide must reverently foUow their leading. 
Nevertheless, it is as great a mistake to place a 
wrong construction upon the words of divine 
truth as to despise them ; and I am disposed to 
think that the command, or rather the exhorta- 
tion, which you quote will hardly bear the 
meaning you ascribe to it The unbelievers of 
whom St. Paul was speaking were doubtless 
Pagans, and the Apostle rightly deemed it inex- 
pedient for followers of Christ to yoke themselves 
with the worshippers of heathen gods. But I am 
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sure that St Paul, who was not alone a high- 
couraged but a large-hearted, and, so to speak, a 
broad-minded man, had never objected to the 
unioD of a Christian maiden with a husband of 
good report who believed in Christ, merely 
because he had not been baptized and joined 
himself formally to the Church." 

"Well, Adam is not an infidel, I will say 
that of him. He talks very nicely about better 
things, only he doesn't see his way to getting 
baptized." 

" Very likely — that is the case with many a 
one. And, at least, if he should marry your 
niece he will be brought under favourable 
influences. The seeds of good that, let us hope, 
have been sown in his heart may spring up 
and bear fruit. It may be God's own way of 
bringing him to a saving knowledge of the truth." 

" You think you would let it go on, then ? " 

"That's my opinion. Always provided, of 
course, that you are satisfied as to the reality 
of Master Blackthorne's affection for Eachel, 
and that he is likely to make her a good 
husband." 
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" Oh, he likes her well enough, there is no 
doubt about that, and, worldly speaking, it will 
be a very good match for her. You have re- 
moved the only doubt from my mind. It is not 
often I ask advice from anybody, but when I 
do I always follow it When Adam comes to- 
morrow night hell get the answer as he wants. 
But it'll be a sore trial to me, Mr. Hartwell." 

" I am sure it will. Mistress Cooper, though 
not, I hope, an aflSiction ; for though the marry- 
ing of your niece may onuse you a certain sorrow, 
it will also be an occasion for rejoicing. She will 
be taking upon herself the chiefest of the duties 
assigned by Providence to her sex ; and it can- 
not be otherwise than a comfort to you to reflect 
that when in the course of nature you are called 
hence, she will, if it please God to make her 
marriage fruitful — which, let us hope, He may — 
be a happy wife and mother. And now if you 
wiU permit me— having smoked my pipe and 
finished my toddy — I will step up as far as 
Master Blackthorne's. He is doubtless under- 
going considerable perturbation of spirit ; for 
nothing is harder to endure than suspense, and 
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young lovers are not generally the most patient 
of mankind. It will be a deed of charity to put 
Mm out of his misery. Moreover, an oppor- 
tunity may be afforded me of giving him useful 
counsel." 

" I am glad to hear you say so. A word from 
you will go farther than from any of us. Tell 
him not to be in too great haste to be rich. I 
don't think he's over fond of money and power 
now, mind you, he is only over anxious to get 
on; but it may become his besetting sin later, 
and that's what I'm afraid of." 

" I will remember, Mistress Cooper. And 
now, before I go, I should like to say good-bye 
to KacheL" 

Kachel, who was not far off, came at her 
aunt's call. Mr. Hartwell took both her hands 
in his. 

" I am going, my dear," he said, " to see a 
particular, friend of yours — one Adam Black- 
thorne— charged with a message from your aunt, 
the purport whereof I think it behoves you to 
know. I am going to tell him that she gives 
her consent- to your betrothal, and I earnestly 
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pray that you may be blessed in each other's 
love." 

Rachel gave the minister a look eloquent of 
gratitude. She felt herself at the moment power- 
less to speak. 

" Have you no message to send him ? " he 
continued. " Still silent ! " (after a pause). 
" What ! may I not give him your love ? " 

Rachel blushed scarlet, gave her questioner a 
slight affirmative nod, and then ran hastily from 
the room. 
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